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THEIR HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION. 


The discussions, which occupied so large 
a space in the columns of the Richmond Press 
during the last summer, and so engaged the 
attention and bewildered the minds of the 
Virginia Legislature during their late profit- 
less session, in regard to the quarrel between 
the Faculty of the Richmond Medical Col- 
lege and the Trustees of Hampden Sydney— 
the assurance that the energy, perseverance, 
and industry of the Baptist denomination 
have secured for the Richmond College an 
endowment sufficiently large to necessitate 
a considerable extension of the scholastic ar- 
rangements in that useful Institution :—and 
the prevalent belief that the Curators of the 
Virginia University design after still further 
delays to render the range of instruction at 
that great and costly establishment adequate 
to the wants of the people and proportionate 
to its prosperity :—these various domestic 
considerations, and their number might be 
multiplied at this time, may give a more di- 
rect interest to some scattered observations 
on the subject of Universities and Colleges 
than they might otherwise possess among a 
people but little addicted to antiquarian re- 
searches. 

But, if we commence by laying considera- 
ble stress on the local and accidental circum- 
stances, which lend additional! attraction to 
a recondite subject, we cannot doubt that a 
topic of general concernment, and so closely 
connected with the moral and intellectual 
advancement of our citizens in every State 
of the Union, will everywhere find welcome 
from some few, who may be entertained, if 
not instructed, by a hasty glance into the 
voluminous archives of Collegiate establish- 
ments. For, in the case of these, as of nearly 
all other human institutions, a knowledge of 
their history is indispensable to a correct ap- 
preciation of their beneficial capabilities, to 
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a due discernment of their errors, and a safe 
procedure for their future improvement: 
many usages are still needlessly preserved 
after the reason for their original adoption 
has passed away: many antiquated relics of 
a former time still retain a dull vitality not- 
withstanding their want of harmony with 
modern requirements: in numerous instan- 
ces we have wandered widely but impercep- 
tibly both from the aims and the practices of 
an earlier age while supposing that we were 
only maintaining the course approved by 
long experience: but we can neither test 
that experience, determine its value, amend 
our aberrafions, or intelligently introduce 
further improvements to render the system 
more congenial to our times, unless we have 
some acquaintance with the history of Col- 
leges, and the character and reasons of their 
previous organization. 

In addition, however, to these important 
sources of interest, the history of the rise 
and development of Colleges is so intimately 
connected with the growth of knowledge and 
the intellectual advancement of modern civi- 
lization, and it reflects so much light upon 
the literary and speculative condition of past 
ages, that it is scarcely possible to push our 
inquiries into this field without discovering 
curious and suggestive facts in regard to the 
intellectual temper, triumphs, and difficulties 
of past ages. When the learning of Europe 
began to emerge from the seclusion and ob- 
scurity of the cloister, and to occupy itself 
with more original pursuits than the compo- 
sition of dry annals, or the transcription of 
old books, the first vigour of modern genius 
was displayed in connection with those 
schools and academies which furnished the 
germs and the anticipation of our more re- 
cent Colleges. Moreover the literature and 
science of modern times, with the rare ex- 
ceptions which occurred among the Alche- 
mists and Astrologers, were for many ages 
confined to the sanctuary of the Universities, 





and long continued to make their abode prin- 
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cipally there : and even in these latter times. 
notwithstanding all that has been done by 
public societies and associations, by the dif- 
fusion of science, the cheapness of literature. 
and the enlargement of the circle of readers. 
learning still finds many of its votaries and 
most distinguished representatives in the old 
accustomed haunts of Collegiate life. Thus 
there ‘are general, as well as special induce- 
ments ‘to attract us to a reconsideration of 
the historical antiquities connected with Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

Moreover, there is so little ordinarily 
known in this country on these subjects,— 
there is so little illustration of such topics to 


books accessible to the mass of inquirers, 
that even the scanty information we may 
have the opportunity of communicating may 
be acceptable, and we may be pardoned for 
the imperfect and desultory character of our 
remarks. We neither hope nor pretend to 
furnish a history of Institutions of learning, 
but only to deposite our gleanings in the pub- 
lic garner. We are conscious, indeed, that 
we can bring forward many curious and un- 
suspected details of Academical history, we 
may even be able, in passing, to illustrate and 
establish some important principles in regard 
to the organization of institutions of higher 
learning; and we present to our readers the 
broken crumbs which we have been able to 
pick up, not as a feast, but as an earnest of 
good intentions, and as a specimen of what 
might be accomplished by time and favoura- 


can be attained in a new country like ours in 
the treatment of questions which carry back 
our inquiries through far distant ages, and 
through the dimness and obscurity which still 
envelope all the parts of medieval story? 
The books whence the materials for such in- 
vestigations must be drawn, are numerous, 
voluminous, rare and costly. They are be- 
yond the attainment of the humble and un- 
aided scholar, and are seldom found in any 
of our public libraries, which are otherwise 
of little use to any but a favoured few. Even 
if we renounce the ponderous collections of 
original documents, as hopelessly beyond our 
reach, and resolve to be content with the few 
special works which have been with greater 


ire either unattainable, or are never met with 
iere. Whoamongst us has seen Anthony 
i Wood’s History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford—a book of no remark- 
ible rarity? Hermannus Couringius, De 
Antiquitatibus Academicis is known only by 
name. And, even in Germany, in the sev- 
enteenth century, Morhofius, when urging 
the use and importance of a thorough work 
on Academical History, was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that he had never seen Du Bou- 
laye’s celebrated History of the University 
of Paris. We may make, much to our re- 
gret, a similar acknowledgment in regard to 
all these instructive treatises, and must add 
to the list the more recent productions of 
Meiner and Ildefonso von Arx. All that we 
know respecting the literature of Academ- 
ical organization in early times, may be very 
nearly indicated by a repetition of the quaint 
announcement of the before-mentioned Mor- 
hofius. ‘ De his Icademiarum juribus et priv- 
tlegiis in universum Autor guidam Hispanus 
scripsit vastum volumen.’* It is a meagre 
viaticum with which we commence our jour- 
ney through the wide field of Academical 
Archeology: but when so little is generally 
known, and discoveries are made with so 
much difficulty, even trifles may be new, and 
their novelty may render them interesting. 
The loose and inaccurate supposition that 
the University of Paris was established by 
Charlemagne, that of Oxford founded by Al- 
fred, while that of Cambridge was inaugura- 
ted at some indefinite period before or after 
the institution of Oxford, is about the sum 
total of the archeological learning connected 
with this subject, which is familiar to all. 
Few have ventured to penetrate further into 
the mists of time in order to trace the seeds 
and originals of the great establishments 
which afterwards became so distinguished : 
and there are not many who have pushed 
their speculatiens so far as to enable them to 
fill up with the appropriate historical details 
the wide gap which intervenes between the 
times of Charlemagne and Alfred and the 
new or’remodelled universities which sprung 
into existence after the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. These things are, indeed, written in 
books, as we have already intimated ; but it 


* Morhofii Polyhistor. Pa. I. lib. 1. chap. xvi. §§72. 73. 





or less care compiled from them, these too, 
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is knowledge entombed in an enduring se- 
pulchre, for either the works in which they 
are contained are so dry and tedious to the 
majority of persons that they have long been 
consigned to an unbroken oblivion by almost 
universal consent; or the dislocated fragments 
of information are dispersed through those 
copious collections of the medieval lore, 
which the scholars of the XVIth century 
were so fond of amassing, and those of the 
XTXth are so unwilling to examine. At times, 
indeed, an adventurous investigator has been 
led by accident, or drawn by the strong temp- 
tation of his tastes, towards some of these 
vast receptacles, and been thus induced to 
plunge into these unfathomable and unex- 
plored abysses of forgotten lore, to return 
again to the light of day after a brief disap- 
pearance, thankful for his lucky escape, and 
proud of the curious and promiscuous tro- 
phies, which he has thus fished up from the 
deep. He has seen as many marvellous 
things in his strange wanderings as Jack Do- 
cherty saw in his memorable visit to the Coo- 
mara, and he has almost equal reason to re- 


joice at his good fortune in getting back alive 


to terra firma.* We cannot boast of either 
our travels in this direction, or of the prizes 
which we have secured: but we have occa- 
sionally made some little excursion of this 
kind ourselves, whenever it was our destiny 
to stumble upon a book which no one else 
would read; though we must confess that we 
are principally indebted to the hardihood of 
previous explorers for the scanty materials 
which we may be able to make available on 
the present occasion. 

In the erudite and entertaining, but often 
extravagant Prefaces and Commentaries of 
Mitchell on the Comedies of Aristophanes, 
and especially in his Introduction to the 
Frogs, that distinguished scholar and trans- 
lator maintains that-the Canaanites, the Hi- 
vites, the Hittites, the Amorites, the Jebu- 
sites, and the other Ites who occupied the 
Holy Land, previous to the Jews, had priestly 
seminaries and learned colleges throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and that 
every place in Palestine which bore the affix, 
Beth, had been originally the seat of a 
Pheenician library, or a Canaanitish Univer- 


* Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, Appendix. p. 527-536. 
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sity. If there was only any sufficient foun- 
dation for the hypothesis, there would be pe- 
culiar propriety in referring the institution 
of Schools and Academies to the Can-aan- 
ites and Hit-tites, and in representing the 
Hiv-ites as the original founders of such 
swarming institutes as the Medieval Univer- 
sities. But, unfortunately, we have met 
with no authentic records to confirm the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Mitchell; and deem it rather 
a touch of Aristophanic humour than the 
fruit of reliable research. We cannot trust 
ourselves, therefore, quite so far within the 
gloomy jaws of the past, and will not under- 
take to determine either the character or the 
reality of Pharaonic Academies or Pheeni- 
cian Colleges. We may safely dispense also 
with any examination into the nature of the 
Schools of Plato and Aristotle, and the other 
philosophers of Greece, certain that the 
lectures.delivered by those distinguished 
gentlemen and their successors bore very 
little resemblance in any respect to the pre- 
lections of our Professors in modern Colleges. 

But, if we waive these opportunities of 
discovering or imagining an oriental or clas- 
sical antiquity for our University system, 
we cannot descend the stream of history 
much lower without detecting unmistakable 
evidence of its earliest rudiments. The es- 
tablishment of the Museum at Alexandria 
by the First Ptolemy may be properly re- 
garded as the original germ whence the 
whole scheme of University education has 
sprung. For it was not merely a library, 
nor a collection of curiosities for scientific 
observation and study, but an incorporation 
of learned men devoted to literature and sci- 
ence, and engaged in communicating instruc- 
tion. They had regular salaries themselves, 
a settled maintenance and abode: and the 
great institution was established in a public 
building, and provided with a regular en- 
dowment. The stereotyped phraseology 
which still continues to designate a Profes- 
sorship habitually as a Chair, has descended 
from that Museum: and the practice as well 
as the name of Commons, which plays so 
large a part in the history of Colleges, lias 
also come down to us from the same source. 
It may be worth while to illustrate these 
points, by citing the testimony of Strabo,* 
* Strabo. lib. xvii. c. I. p. 426. 
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who tells us, in his description of Alexan- 


dria, that ‘‘The Museum is a part of the 
Royal Palace, having its promenade, (piazza 
or cloister,) and its public chair: comprising 
also a large house in which the philologists, 
(doctors or professors,) who held appoint- 
mants in the Museum had their common 
hall and table, (7¢ svseirw») This corporation, 
moreover, possesses common funds, and a 
priest, (or .chaplain,) of the Museum, for- 
merly appointed by the Ptolemies, but now 
by the Cesar, (or Roman Emperor.’’) 

Instruction in their respective departments 
was regularly given, and apparently gratui- 
tously, by those who were honored with a 
Professorship in the Museum, either to cer- 
tain specified pupils, or to those selected by 
themselves,—or possibly to all who might 
apply for admission, which last supposition 
would be most in accordance with the spirit 
and practice of the Greeks in regard to edu- 
cation ; for, in their practice, no less than in 
the theory of Aristotle, the duty devolved 
upon the government of providing equal and 
adequate education for all the children of the 
male sex at least. 

The Alexandrian Museum was partly sug- 
gested by the earlier schools of the great 
Greek philosophers; but still more strongly 
inspired by the recent labours of the all-em- 
bracing Aristotle. To the indirect influence 
of the Stagirite may be referred this institu- 
tion as truly and justly as the conception 
of the Royal Society of London may be 
traced to the writings of Lord Bacon. The 
theoretical connection between the philoso- 
pher and the school is confirmed and trans- 
lated into a palpable historical fact, if we 
may credit what there is no reason for dis- 
believing, the statement that the Museum 
was organized by the advice of Demetrius 
Phalereus, and that Theophrastus was invi- 
ted to become one of its members. Demet- 
rius was the pupil of Theophrastus, and The- 
ophrastus was the pupil and successor of 
Aristotle in the Peripatetic School. More- 
over, Ptolemy I., both by his age, and his 
intimate relations with Alexander the Great, 
must have been brought within range of the 
influence of Aristotle, the preceptor and 
friend of Alexander. It is an agreeable co- 
incidence that the most efficient and celebra- 
ted scientific and literary institutions of an- 
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cient and modern times—which have exer- 
cised so marked an influence over the thought 
and education of the two periods of the world 
to which they respectively belonged, should 
have been the results of the intellectual ca- 
reer of the two greatest among all philoso- 
phers. 

The museum of the Ptolemies was de- 
signed to systematize and perpetuate the 
learning and science already bequeathed to 
the world by the flourishing ages of Greek 
antiquity—to provide for this increase and 
extension—to communicate and diffuse them 
throughout the Hellenic community—to fur- 
nish honour and reward for previous intel- 
lectual eminence, and to train up successors 
who might worthily supply the places of the 
illustrious professors when their lives were 
ended. Similar objects were afterwards 
contemplated in the establishment of Uni- 
versities, as the charters granted to them 
during the Middle Ages will frequently 
show. That they ought all to be amply pro- 
vided for in all establishments of the kind, 
may be proved without the unnecessary and 
unseasonable tedium of an argument, by a 
reference to Lord Bacon’s luminous specula- 
tions on University education. 

It is probable that a school of higher learn- 
ing was attached to the library, established 
by Attalus, King of Pergamus, in the capi- 
tal of his kingdom. If so, this is the only 
other instance of the sort within our know- 
ledge, which falls within the sphere of Greek 
ascendancy, with the possible exception of 
the Seraperium at Alexandria,* the splen- 
dour of which, however, belongs to a later 
age, when the Museum had declined from 
its, ancient eminence. 

In the palmy days of the Roman Republic, 
the education of youth was entrusted chiefly 
to slaves, retired centurions, or renegade 
Greeks, and was seldom pushed very far be- 
yond the horn-book. e the brilliant, but 
less healthy period of the Scipios and Cice- 
ros all advanced education was sought in the 
Schools of Athens and Rhodes, or from the 
Greek philosophers and rhetoricians, who 

* Ammianus Marcellinus. lib. xxii. c. xvi §§12. 13. 
From the statement of Ammianus it would appear that 
the library of 700,000 volumes had been burnt in Cesar’s 
conflagration. But this is obviously erroncous ; and from 


other sources we know that its destruction must be at- 
tributed to Theodosius. 
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strolled from city to city in quest of occu- 
pation, distinction and profit. Athens and 
Rhodes thus supplied the wealthy young 
men of Rome with the counterpart of our 
modern universities, while the travelling phi- 
losophers filled the same place, though with 
infinitely greater credit and ability, which is 
now seized upon by peregrinating lecturers. 
The first direct imitation of the establish- 
ments at Alexandria, which was made at 
Rome, or under Roman auspices, occurred 
under the Empire, and was limited to the 
foundation of the Augustal Library by the 
second Cesar. This was instituted for the gen- 
eral use of the citizens, and was placed under 
the superintendence of that universal scholar, 
but very sorry and treacherous general, M. 
Terentius Varro. Itis strange that the earli- 
est libraries of the world should have been 
organized in a much more liberal manner 
than is usual in modern times, or is practised 
in any State Library in the Union so far as 
we are aware. The older collections were 
intended to supply the wants of all the citi- 
zens—they were rendered as complete as 
was then practicable, and were freely thrown 
open to the service of the public. Our 
American collections on the other hand are 
meagre in the extreme, and lamentably im- 
perfect—they are jealously guarded for the 
exclusive use of the smallest possible num- 
ber, who have rarely either the inclination 
or the ability to turn them to any suitable 
account, and they are ordinarily placed in 
the care of a book-keeper, who knows little 
of books beyond their names and their bind- 
ing, and is devoid of literary tastes or scho- 
lastic habits. It was not so in antiquity: it 
has not been so with the great continental 
libraries of Europe, except with respect to 
those of the Escurial and the Vatican. 
With the great library founded by Augus- 
tus no corps of instructors seem to have been 
connected: it was only a book-circulating 
and not a knowledge-communicating ma- 
chine. After the Empire, however, had 
been firmly established, the later Emperors 
zealously devoted themselves to the advance- 
ment and dissemination of education in all 
parts of their dominions. Vespasian is said 
to have been the first to give regular salaries 
to professors of Greek and Latin literature.* 


*“TIngenia et artes vel maxime fovit: primus e fisco 
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This may have been done at the instance of 
Quintilian. The sum allowed to each was 
about $3,600 per annum. The practice was 
extended by Antoninus Pius, and public col- 
leges established by him in all the provinces 
of the Empire.* Before this time, however, 
the cities of Gaul, and probably of other 
countries, had made similar provisions at 
their own expense.t To this Juvenal al- 
ludes : : 


Nune totus Graias, nostrasque habet orbis Athenas. 
Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos . 
De conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule. 


Alexander Severus carried still further the 
encouragement of education by government 
aid. He assigned salaries to grammarians, 
rhetoricians, physicians, augurs, mathemati- 
cians, mechanicians, and architects; provi- 
ded them with classes; and supported the 
sons of the poor during their attendance on 
these academies.: By this liberality of the 
Emperors, concurring as it would seem to 
have done with similar liberality on the part 
of cities and private individuals, numerous 
Colleges were established in the more civili- 
zed portions of the Empire, and especially 
in Gaul. We find the system in full and 
successful operation in the reign of Constan- 
tine and his successors, and cannot but ad- 
mire the munificence which was exhibited 
in maintaining it in splendour, dignity and 
efficiency. 

A notable illustration of this liberality is 
furnished by the Oration of Eumenius on 


the restoration of the Schools in Gaul. These 
had been dispersed, their revenues exhaust- 


Latinis Grecisque rhetoribus annua centena constituit.” 
Sueton. Vit. Vespasian. c. xviii. He, or the author of 
the work De Claris Grammaticis. c. xviii. states that Ver- 
rius Flaccus, Grammaticus, bad received the same salary 
in the reign of Augustus. 

*“ Rhetoribus et philosophis per omnes provincias et 
honores et salaria detulit.”” Julii Capitolini. Vit. Anton. 
Pii.c. xi. Lucian. De Eunucho says that he gave to the 
most distinguished professors of Philosophy 10,000 
drachms a year, which would be about $1,759. 

t We are indebted for the quotation which follows, (Juv. 
Sat. xiv. 110—112,) and this interpretation to Fauriel. 
Hist. Poésie Provencale. c. iv. vol. i, p. 94. 
Suctonius. De Ill. Gramm. c. iii. 

¢ “Rhetoribus, gramaticis, medicis, haruspicibus, iiatly 
ematicis, mechanicis, architectis, salaria instituit, et au- 
ditoria decrevit: et discipulos cum annonis pauperum 
filios, modo ingenuos dari jussit. 


See aleo 


Etiam in provinciis 


oratoribus forensibus multum detulit, plerisque etiam an- 
nonas dedit, quos constitisset gratis agere.”’ 
Vit. Alex. Severi. c. xliv. 


Lampridij 
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ed, and their buildings destroyed, by the con- 
tinual irruptions of the Franks and Germans 
during the later part of the third century. | 
The barbarians on the right bank of the 
Rhine were at length checked by Constan- 
tius Chlorue, and he followed up his military 
successes by assiduous endeavors to restore 
the prosperity of the Gallic cities, which had 
suffered so severely from the previous inva- 
sions. Prominent among his remedial mea- 
sures, was the effort to re-organize and re- 
establish the Colleges of Gaul; and it was 
in connection with the renovation of the 
great College of Augustodunum, or Autum, 
that the oration of Eumenius was delivered 
in A. C. 296. 

Eumenius, after a long period of distin- 
guished service in immediate connection 
with the Court and person of Constantius, 
had been appointed by the Emperor to the 
Professorship of Rhetoric in the revived Col- 
lege of Augustodunum. The dignities and 
privileges appertaining to his former rank as 
a Palatine, or officer of the household, were 
reserved to him, and a salary of six hundred 
Sestertia, or about $23,000, was accorded to 
him for his professional services.* This sum 
has appeared so large to many, that the 
amount has been questioned, but Franciscus 
Balduinus, a high authority in such matters, 
thinks without any sufficient reason. From 
Suetonius we learn that about the close of 
the Republic, four hundred Sestertia, or up- 
wards of $15,000 a year had been paid to 
L. Appuleius, a celebrated grammarian, for 
his services, by a rich Koman Knight, Eficius 
Calvinus.t However large the salary of Eu- 
menius may appear, he employed it in the 
most liberal manner, devoting it to the res- 
toration of the College to which he had been 
appointed.} 

In his commentary on this Panegyric of 
Eumenius, Balduinus expresses his regret 
that he had not had the leisure to carry into 
effect his intention of compiling from the Ro- 
man Law and the works of the Historians, 
all the information still accessible in regard 


* Eumenii Orat. Pro. Inst. Schol. c. xi. The letters 
patent of Constantius are given, c. xiv. 

+ Suetonius De Ll. Gramm. c. iii. 

t Eumenii Orat. Pro. Inst. Schol. c. xi. Much informa- 
tion fs to be derived from the learned notes of Baldinnus 
and others on this Oration, which are collected in the 





Regent's Edition of the Panegyrici Veteres. 


~ 


to the Colleges and Professors under the Ro- 
man Empire. We join most sincerely in 
this regret, though the troubled, quarrelsome, 
and unsettled life which he led, easily ex- 
plains his inability to accomplish any such 
design. He was, however, admirably quali- 
fied for the task, by his tastes, his profound 
knowledge of the Roman Law, and his fa- 
miliarity with the later Historians of Rome 
and with those of the Byzantine Empire, and 
the Middle Ages ;—historians which have 
been rarely studied by the scholars of a later 
period. It is only scanty gleanings from the 
field, whence Balduinus would have reaped 
an ample and sufficient harvest, that we pro- 
fess or can pretend to give, but even these 
mny communicate some unfamiliar informa- 
tion, and may awaken curiosity in regard to 
a little-known department of history. 

We have little information in regard to the 
internal constitution of the College of Autun, 
but there is every reason to believe that the 
great literary Academies were all organized 
on a similar plan, as they contemplated sim- 
ilar objects, and were under the immediate 
superintendence of the State. The Law 
Schools and the Schools of Medicine, if the 
latter existed as separate and independent 
establishments, confined themselves to their 
special aims, and require separate consider- 
ation. An indication of the extensive pro- 
vision made for adequate instruction in the 
learning then studied, in even the provincial 
colleges of the Roman Empire, may be ob- 
tained from the series of eulogies composed 
by Ausonius in honor of the Professors of 
the College of Bordeaux, amongst whom he 
himself had been numbered.* We cannot 
determine the date of their composition, but 
from the fact that those whose praises he 
sung were all dead at the time,t we may 
safely infer that it was written towards the 
close of his own life, and in the last quarter 
of the Fourth Century. The inscriptions of 
the separate poems show that all who are 
commemorated by Ausonius did not teach at 
Bourdeaux, but it is on the other hand just to 
conjecture that he has not honoured all who 
did teach there even in his own time. The 
tenor of his song proves that he has men- 





* Commemoratis Professorum Burdigalensium. 
t Quos memorasse mihi, morte obita, satis est. Comm. 
Prof. Burdigal. xxv. v. 4. 
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tioned only persons with whom he had lived 
in relations of intimate friendship, and as he 
was removed from Bourdeaux to become the 
tutor of the future Emperor Gratian, from 
whom he afterwards received numerous and 
distinguished official appointments which 
would keep him far from the Academic se- 
clusion of his earlier life, we may conjecture 
that the Professors whom he enumerates 
taught at Bourdeaux within a very brief pe- 
riod of time. Of those, who formed part of 
the faculty of that College, as far as can be 
gathered from the titles of the poems, he 
enumerates twenty-three; and from this 
large number of Professors appertaining to a 
single institution, we may estimate the am- 
ple organization which characterized the 
Collegiate Faculties of other, and often more 
distinguished Colleges, of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that so 
far as we are aware, the word Doctor, in its 
strict Medieval sense of a Collegiate teacher 
first occurs in these poems. 


Tu primevis 
Doctor in armis, 
Et preceptor 
Tempore, quo te 
Discere adultum 
Non turpe foret.* 


And again : 
Doctores patrie scito fuisse mez.t 


Eumenius preceded Ausonius by nearly a 
century, and it may not be just to attribute 
strictly to the times of the former the same 
condition of things which existed in the age 
of the latter. Moreover, we know from the 
Code and other sources that great efforts 
were made by the Emperors -who succeeded 
Julian, in behalf of public education. The 
attack made by the great apostate upon the 
education of Christians seems to have stim- 
ulated the zeal of later princes in its favour. 
Moreover, in the times of Eumenius ‘the 
Colleges of the Empire had suffered from the 
consequences of long civil commotions, as 
well as from barbarian incursions: and these 
injuries seem to have occasioned that rescript 
of Constantine the Great, by which their an- 
cient privileges were restored and augment- 
ed and their salaries re-established. 


” Auson. Commen. Proff. Burdigal. vi. vy. 6—11. 
t Auson. Commen. Proff. Burdigal. xxv. vy. 2. 


‘| dere verbo. 


This edict issued A. D. 321, is of so much 
importance in Academical history that we 
translate it entire: it was published soon 
alter the signal victory of Crispus over the 
Franks.* 

“The Emperor Constantinus Augustus to 
Volusianus. We decree that physicians, 
in ordinary to the Emperor, and those who 
have filled the latter office, grammarians and 
other professors of literature, doctors of laws, 
with their wives, children, and the effects 
which they possess in their respective cities, 
shall be exempt from all functions and bur- 
thens, municipal or public, and neither be 
compelled to entertain strangers in their 
provinces, nor to discharge any oflice, nor to 
be harrassed with judicial proceedings, nor 
subjected to injury, but if any one shall 
annoy them, he shall be punished at the 
discretion of the judge. We order also their 
fees and salaries to be restored to them, in 
order that they may the more easily instruct 
many in liberal studies and the above men- 
tioned arts.” : 

This is translated literally; no modern 
terms have been hazarded as the equiva- 
lents for antiquated phrases, but we have 
sought to give word for word—verbum red- 
From this document, which is 
amply confirmed by the edicts of later Em- 
perors, it appears that the Professors of that 
day enjoyed fees as well as salaries; that 
they were placed in an especial manner 
under the protection of the laws and the 
patronage of the Courts ; that they were re- 
lieved from the ordinary taxes, services and 
municipal burthens, which at that time weigh- 
ed so heavily upon the people, and that their 
privileges were extended to their families. 
These privileges are expressly re-affirmed 
by a decree of the Emperors Honorius and 
Theodosius.t 

In the first year of his reign the Emperor 
Gratian ordered Acadernies to be established 
in all the chief cities of Gaul;¢ the instruc- 
tions of Ausonius, or his own disposition and 
tastes, having inspired him with a lively 
zeal for the preservation and dissemination 


* Cod. x. liii. §6. 

t Cod. x. liii. §11. This exemption from taxation, &c., 
has been imitated in Prussia. Kay. Soc. Cond. vol ii. p. 
109. 

{Fr. Balduinus. Rel. ad Andegao. Ducem. ap. Hein 
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of learning. By a constitution of the Em- 
perors Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, the 
students frequenting the schools of Rome 
and Constantinople are especially placed 


‘under the supervision of the Magistrates. 


They are required to appear before the Mag- 
ister Census, and furnish certificates of their 
place of residence, birth, and qualifications, 
and at once to declare the studies which 
they intend to pursue. This officer is also 
ordered to inquire into the condition of their 
boarding houses in order to assure himself of 
the diligent prosecution of their studies du- 
ring the whole period of their collegiate ed- 
ucation, which, however, was completed at 
twenty yearsofage. He took care that they 
attended the proper classes regularly, and 
conducted themselves with correctness and 
decorum. He was authorized to have them 
publicly whipped, banished from the City, 
and promptly sent home, if they proved idle 
and intractable. He was also directed to 
make a monthly report on these subjects to 
the government. Well might Morhofius ex- 
press his ardent desire that modern Princes 
and Rulers would bestow equal care on pub- 
lic education.* 

The surviving influence of many of the 
provisions contained in the above rescript 
may still be traced in some of the usages of 
the great English Universities, when expul- 
sion carries with it almost infamy, and bars 
the entrance to the learned professions and 
to a commission in either army or navy. 

From this constitution, too, we learn that 
the students were placed under the jurisdic- 
tion and surveillance of the civil and munic- 
ipal authorities, and not foolishly favoured 
with a quasi-release from the ordinary obli- 
gations of citizens by being supposed to be 
more particularly subjected to the discipline 
of a faculty, to whom no special authority 
and no judicial character is accorded by the 
laws. The English Universities have their 
own recorder, who isa recognized judge of 
the land, to whom are referred all those gra- 
ver cases which in this country would be 
treated by the ordinary courts: but the very 
fact of the existence of such an officer gives 
creater effect to the decisions of the Aca- 
demical Senate in those matters which fall 


*Cod. Theod. lib. i. Morhofii. Polyhistor. Ps. i. lib. ii. 
c. ii. (9—10, tom, .i p. 332. 





immediately under the cognizance ; yet this 
body is not limited, as with us, to those ac- 
tually engaged in the instruction of the stu- 
dents, nor is it composed principally of the 
Professors. It is a great mistake, in our 
opinion, to leave the government of young 
men in the higher educational institutions, 
chiefly, if we might not almost say entirely, 
to the care of those who are occupied with 
their tuition, especially where, as in our 
modern colleges, many of them have at- 
tained an age which has the tastes, the feel- 
ings, the passions, and the privileges of man- 
hood. It introduces a constant cause of dis- 
sention and suspicion between the teachers 
and the taught, between whom only the 
kindest and most cordial regard should exist; 
for it exacts relations which are almost in- 
compatable, the severity of the judge and 
the gentleness of an instructor without giv- 
ing to the former character the prestige and 
influence which belong to a regularly com- 
missioned administrator of the law. Hence, 
in those instances where the collegiate dis- 
cipline has least interfered with the true ob- 
jects of collegiate education, and has least 
impaired the kindly relations between stu- 
dents and professors, this result has been 
achieved by leaving as far as possible the 
regulation and control of the young men to 
the ordinary action of the laws and the si- 
lent influences of the society by which they 
have been surrounded. Unfortunately, this 
course cannot be adopted in all cases ; be- 
cause it is not everywhere that either the 
intelligence or the principles of young men 
are sufficiently developed to allow of its be- 
ing attempted with prudence, and it is not 
everywhere that society is prepared to ex- 
ercise with tenderness and discretion sucli 
restraining influence. For in those asperi- 
ties and animosities which too often prevail 
between students and the resident commu- 
nity, it usually happens that the former are 
not originally to blame, but that their ex- 
cesses, improprieties, and misconduct have 
been provoked and cherished by the cold, 
distant, unfriendly, and illiberal manner in 
which they have been treated. After this 
state of things has been once produced, it is a 
slow and uncertaiu process to endeavour to 
restore more harmonious relations between 
the antagonistic parties ; and it is almost im- 
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ences of social sentiment for the internal dis- 
cipline of the College. It would thus be 
well to incorporate the disciplinary regula- 
tions of collegiate life with the general pro- 
visions for the maintenance of public peace, 
order, and propriety—to make the police of 
Colleges part of the general police of the 
State—and thus place directly under the su- 
pervision of the regularly-constituted public 
authorities, appointed for this special pur- 
pose, the young men who are availing them- 
selves of the public favour and liberality to 
complete their education, and avail them- 
selves of facilities which, without the assis- 
tance of the public, they could not enjoy. 
This would render the discipline of Colleges 
more efficient, more orderly, and less liable 
to question or resistance: it would also per- 
mit the indefinite increase of the students in 
any favoured institution, which is prevented 
or impeded rather by internal causes than by 
any thing else under existing arrangements. 
It would also remove the causes of dessen- 
sion between the Professors and the schol- 
ars, and thus make the instruction given 
much more acceptable and efficacious. It 
would render our Colleges. in all respects 
public establishments, and not leave them, 
as they now are, neither public nor private, 
but public in their origination and aims, and 
private in their operation. With afew other 
changes, which might be suggested by the 
practice or experience of former times, they 
might be made capable of affording full in- 
struction to all who desired to obtain it, and 
the numerous concourse which crowded the 
Medieval Universities might once more fill 
the halls of our own Colleges. 

We have been led away from the Consti- 
tution of the Roman emperors, by these re- 
flections, which, however, spring naturally 
from it; and we are in danger of a second 
digression when we note that apparently the 
students under the Roman Empire, lodged 
and boarded apart from the buildings appro- 
priated to instruction. This, indeed, was the 
case originally in the Middle Ages. The 
young men, like other strangers in the City, 
sought an abode and maintenance, where- 
ever it suited their means or their inclina- 
tions. It was only gradually, and in conse- 
quence of the growing difficulty of finding 
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shelter and support, that a different system 
was introduced. The Colleges either bought 
houses for this purpose, or required the resi- 
dent inhabitants to take a prescribed number 
of lodgers on definite conditions ; for the Cities, 
or parts of Cities in which Universities were 


established, were always to a certain extent 


placed under their jurisdiction. In a later 
period, by the piety, benevolence, or liberal- 
ity of princes, great dignitaries, or individ- 
uals, houses were bought or built for the per- 
petual accommodation of a certain number of 
students, and placed under the superinten- 
dence of a special officer. These are what 
were originally, and still are properly termed 
Colleges—and in these gratuitous support 
was given to a fixed number of indigent 
young men during the period requisite for 
their education. The University provided 
Professors, lecturers, and instruction: the 
Colleges furnished meat, bread, and house- 
room. It does not belong to this inquiry to 
point out how far these different but comple- 
mentary institutions have observed or devi- 
ated from their original purposes ;* but in 
them, as apparently in the Roman Acade- 
mies, the bread and butter department was 
entirely separate from the educational, and 
the two incongruous parts were not hetero- 
geneously jumbled up together, as ordinarily 
with us, to the great injury of studious hab- 
its, and the manifest tendency to produce 
bread riots, and the other familiar discontents 
of College life. It might be well, even in 
this day, in the United States, to return to 
the simpler and more efficacious organiza- 
tion of Collegiate establishments, which was 
practised in early times. We have known 
many intelligent and reflecting men who en- 
tertained no doubt of the expediency of such 
a change, and earnestly recommended it 
wheneyer a suitable occasion presented it- 
self. We have seen, and many have had 
the opportunity of seeing in Virginia, this 
method partially adopted with very percep- 
tible advantage, and its complete adoption 
would in all probability prove more satisfac- 
tory than any imperfect measure could do. 

To return to the Romans. The direct in- 
terest taken in the Colleges of the Empire 


*On this subject and the later history of European Uni- 
versities Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions may be consulted 
with profit 
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by the Roman rulers is sufficiently indicated 
by the Imperial rescripts which we have 
cited. That similar zeal on the subject of 
education continued to exist in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era is shown by the incorpora- 
tion of most of these provisions in the Code 
of Justinian, by Justinian’s own efforts to ren- 
ovate, improve, and augment the great Law 
Schools of the Empire, and by the letters 
and public documents written by Cassiodo- 
rus for Theodoric the Goth. As the last was 
prior in time, we will just note the little that 
need be added on the subject in relation to 
his direct intervention in these matters. 

We find Theodoric officially directing dis- 
tinguished Patricians, probably the Censua- 
les mentioned in the rescript of Theodosius, 
to supervise certain young men sent to Rome 
for their education, and not to permit them 
to leave the City without further orders from 
the Emperor.* We find such an order given 
to another Patrician in the case of other stu- 
dents, previously placed under similar res- 
trictions, in order that they may go and bury 
their father. These rescripts show that the 
edict of Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, 
was still observed under the reign oi Theod- 
oric, and that the Ostrogothic King, who ob- 
served assiduously all the other usages of 
the Roman Empire, and faithfully maintained 
the previously existing institutions, was no 
less attentive than his precursors had been 
in furthering the cause of education among 
his people. 

The early years of the Emperor Justinian’s 
reign were devoted to the purification and 
codification of the laws, and the re-organi- 
zation of the Empire: its maturity was em- 
ployed in the reconquest of Africa from the 
Vandals and Italy from the Goths; and its 
closing period was occupied with ignominious 
wars against the barbarians, with wasteful 
expenditures, and with superstitious logo- 
machies about theological tenets, which the 
Emperor did not understand, but in which 
he was as proud of displaying his skill as 
that miserable pedant, James I. of England. 
All the glories of an illustrious monarch 
were distributed over the successive phases 
of his reign, and many of the disgraces, re- 
verses, and vices. In the beginning he fos- 


* Cassiodor. Var. lib. Ep. 
t Cassiodor. Var. 


tered education and learning, being particu- 
larly solicitious to encourage the Academi- 
cal study of his legal compilations.* In his 
later years he persecuted scholars and phi- 
losophers, and compelled them to take refuge 
with his more liberal antagonist, the barba- 
rian ruler of Persia. This change in his pol- 
icy might have been introduced by that grow- 
ing parsimony in regard to internal culture 
which was requisite to enable him to defray 
the extravagant cost of his endless architec- 
tural undertakings, and to pay, under the 
name of complimentary gifts, the enormous 
tributes to the Persians, the Sclavonians, and 
other barbarians, who threatened the frontier 
provinces of the Empire. The decline of 
learning in the East may be attributed to his 
improvident or hostile procedure, as it ex- 
pired in the West, with Symmachus, Boethi- 
us, and Cassiodorus, and the overthrow of 
the Ostrogothic Kingdom by the arms of Bel- 
isarius and Narsis. But the same spirit, 
which at Justinian’s first accession to the: 
imperial throne, induced him to renovate all 
the institutions of the Empire, to remodel, 
reinvigorate, and cherish all the elements of 
its constitution, led him to extend his foster- 
ing care to the great cause of public educa- 
tion also. It is worthy of note, though it is 
somewhat amusing to find the great legisla- 
tor, in the edict prefixed to the Digest, by 
which he inaugurates his legal collections, as 
the text books of the schools and of the 
Courts, and decrees to them an eternal au- 
thority,t without abridgement, alteration, or 
even note of any kind,t introducing into this 
solemn proclamation a grave prohibition to 
students against playing tricks off on their 
professors—a practice thus shown to have 
been as habitual and as annoying among the 
Greek and Roman youth as among our own. 
The strong language employed by the Em- 
peror shows his earnestness and zeal to pro- 
duce a rectification of juvenile morals in this 
particular—it may display also the necessity 


*Const. ad Antecess. §7. The Law Schools were 
limited by this Constitution to Rome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus—the last however was destroyed by an earth- 
quake A. D. 551. 

t“ Quz omnia obtinere sancimus in omne #vum ab 
omnibus tam professoribus quam legum anditoribus, et 
jibrariis, et ipsis judicibus observanda.’’ Const. ad An- 
tecess: §11. 

¢ Const. ad Antecess. §8. The futility of the prohibi- 





tion may be traced in Montreiul Hist. du Droit Byzantin. 
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for the rebuke, and the probability of its hav- 
ing been but little heeded. 

The scanty indications of Collegiate stu- 
dies which we have thus collected from the 
wreck of ancient learning, may suffice to 
prove that they were neither less esteemed, 
nor less encouraged in the decay of the Roman 
Empire than in our own time. It may, in- 
deed, be safely asserted that at that time 
more liberality was shown by sovereigns and 
cities to the cause of learning than has been 
exhibited at any subsequent period—cer- 
tuinly, than has been exhibited since the es- 
tablishment of the great Medieval Univer- 
It may be asked why, if such were 
the case, learning, and scholarship, and in- 
telligence, declined so grievously and so rap- 
idly in those ages? why these liberally main- 
tained institutions withered away and disap- 
peared? and why darkness and ignorance 
covered both the East and the West? These 
questions may appear to throw doubt upon 
our statement, but they are problems ea- 
sily solved. They have been partially an- 
swered by Guizot in his History of Civiliza- 
tion: but a full reply would expand into a 
goodly and most interesting volume. It will 
be sufficient here to remark that the decay 
of learning in the Middle Ages has always 
been exaggerated in recent times: that the 
Roman schools did not disappear as com- 
pletely as has been supposed, but survived 
with a faint and flickering life in many in- 
stances to become the germ or nucleus of later 
Academies and Universities; and that the 
gloom which beclouded the nations of Eu- 
rope was caused by the misdirection of the 
intelligence rather than by the exhaustion of 
its powers. But even this explanation only 
weakens the force of the objections without 
removing them ; and the important facts al- 
leged remain to be explained. Learning de- 
clined because the public sentiment, which 
rewards learning, became too rude from the 
infusion of barbarian blood, from civil agita- 
tion. and the disturbance of all order, to ap- 
preciate or employ it: because no legitimate 
and practical field being offered for the man- 
ifestation of literary capacities, originality 
expired, and learning sunk into pedantry, 
affectation and imbecility. The flowers still 
remained, but they had been cut from their 
parent stem ; they withered, and died, with- 
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out maturing their fruit. The great Acade- 
mies sunk because the people were reduced 
to misery and want, the cities dismantled, 
impoverished, and ruined by barbarian vio- 
lence and rule, and the finances of the Em- 
pire dried up, while its territory shrunk grad- 
ually to the confines of Constantinople. 
These institutions had been supported appa- 
rently by annual grants, like the Schools of 
Bologna and Pisa, in after times, and never 
had enjoyed a permanent endowment, and 
with the growing penury of the grantors, mu- 
nicipal and imperial, their revenues failed. 
A permanent and independent institution of 
learning must have a permanent and inde- 
pendent endowment: all other expedients 
can afford only a transient, sickly, fluctua- 
ting, and uncertain life. In ancient times 
learning deserted the waning academies, and 
voluntarily sought refuge, where support was 
afforded, in the Benedictine and other Mon- 
asteries, which arose about that time, and in 
the Cathedral schools. Yet in the Middle of 
the Eighth Century there was a School at 
Clermont, in Auvergne, when the Theodo- 
sian Code was still taught*—a remarkable cir- 
cumstance as Guizot observes, and one which 
has escaped even the erudition of Savigny, 
though aware that the knowledge of the Ro- 
man Law was still preserved in Auvergne at 
the close of the preceding century.t About 
this time, or a little earlier, there was a more 
celebrated school at Yarrow, renowned by 
the studies and residence of the venerable 
Bede, and a little later it is known that the 
Roman Law was still a topic of instruction 
in the School of York, from which Alcuin, 
the preceptor of Charlemagne issued. The 
former of these sprung from a monastic ori- 
gin; the latter might have survived from the 
days of the Roman dominion, and the period 
when the Emperor Severus lived, died, and 
was buried in York. 

e In the Seventh Century, we find the Tri- 
vium and Quadrivium, to which narrow limits 
all scholastic learning had been reduced in 
the writings of Cassiodorus, and perhaps of 
his predecessors, still taught in the Schools 
of France.t It is, accordingly, an unwar- 


* Guizot. Hist. Civilization in France. Lect. xvi. vol. 
ii. p. 318—19. 

t Savigny. Hist. du Droit Romain au Moyen Age. c. 
vi. $134, vol. i. p. 297. t Ibid. 
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rantable presumption to suppose that the seed 
‘which the Romans had planted ever ceased 
to germinate, however feeble and sickly its 
growth might at times have been. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that the great Roman Academies which were 
so thickly spread in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries of the Christian era over the prin- 
cipal provinces of the Roman Empire, fur- 
nished the germ and the exemplar for the 
Universities and Colleges which appeared 
between the Eighth and the Twelfth Centu- 
ries. Moreover, the habits, customs, organ- 
ization of university life in the Middle Ages, 
exhibit constant traces of the prolonged in- 
fluence of the Roman manners and discip- 
line, modified, however, materially by the 
monastic temper of the times, and the cleri- 
cal appropriation of the office of instruction. 
The views which we have thus presented 
bring us down only to the period of the al- 
ledged foundation of the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Paris—to that point 
which is usually regarded as the earliest in- 
dication of University education. We have 
written an essay without advancing further 
than to what ordinarily seems the threshold 
of our subject. And yet we have neither 
exhausted the materials which serve for the 
illustration of the previous condition of aca- 
demical education, nor have we availed our- 
selves of all the notices and indications which 
we have from time to time collected from the 
interesting, but unread literature of the de- 
cline of Roman and the rise of Medieval 
Civililization. If we have advanced no views 
entirely new, (of which by the bye we are 
not assured)—we have given publicity to 
opinions which will appear novel to the ma- 
jority of readers ; and having exhausted our 
paper, we reserve to the possibility of a fu- 
ture essay the continuation of the subject, 
and the delineation of the fortunes of the 
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Te Devu.—The sacred composition so well-known in 
the charch by the name of T’e Deum was written by St. 
Ainbrose, at the baptism of St. Augustine, whom he had 
converted to the faith; but, though it be known that Pur- 
cell and Handel have best illustrated its sentiments, no 


LIE STILL POOR HEART. 


Lie still, poor heart, and do not beat 
So wildly : courage take your throne ! 
If not from coldness, from deceit :— 
Flush not the cheek and so make known 
What should be hidden: time and tide 
Flow on forever and efface 
With lapse and ebb the wounds of pride, 
Grief and regret: they leave no trace. 


—Lie still! Yes! it were very well 

To sleep forever in a cold 
Unanswering, never-echoing cell 

The fateful history done and told : 
But I amin the world; how still 

The throbbing heart, the aching breast? 
Poor counsel! what is human will 

Can tempests sink at once to rest ? 


Cold counsel—worse than cold! 
An angel in the shining West 
To which she fled; the evening skies 
Lean over her—she takes her rest. 
She takes her rest: far from me; flown 
To other countries—I am here, 
Lie still!—I answer with a groan 
But that is all—I have no tear. 


She lies 


EDITORIAL LETTER FROM EUROPE. 


Lonpon, June, 1854. 


The railway system of England is won- 
derful for the speed, safety and comfort with 
which passengers are conveyed over the nu- 
merous and extended lines of road, for the 
elegance and architectural beauty of the sta- 
tions, the exceeding civility of the employ- 
ees, the enormous cost of the viaducts and 
tunnels, and I may add, the exhorbitant fares 
that are charged in all portions of the king- 
dom. We did not have an opportunity of 
noting the greatest velocity of English rail- 
way travel in coming from Liverpool to Lon- 
don, for we were compelled, in consequence 
of being detained at the Custom House in 
the former city, to take a slow train whose 
speed did not exceed an average of twenty 
two miles an hour, stoppages included, but 
our experience embraced a happy illustra- 
tion of the high rates, for each of us was 
called upon to pay for a first class ticket, the 
sum of one pound, seventeen shillings, and 
sixpence, lawful money of the realm, the 
distance being very little over two hundred 





ene can say who first set it to music. 


miles. The ride, however, was delightful, 
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an April day, slipped by some accident into 
May, gave us frequent showers and dappled 
the verdant landscape with those patches of 
sunshine and shadow which have so plea- 
sant an effect upon canvass. Beyond the 
long, damp, tunnel, through which we passed 
out of Liverpool, our route lay through the 
fairest of meadows and by the most pellucid 
of streams, down the valley of the Trent, by 
Tamworth with its momentary glimpse of 
Drayton Manor—the residence of Sir Robert 
Peel and through Rugby suggestive of Dr. 
Arnold, until, getting nearer the great me- 
tropolis, it passed directly under Harrow on 
the Hill, memorable as the scene of Byron’s 
school-boy days. The rapid succession of 
novel sights kept me constantly on the gut 
vive, so that I did not lose the incidents, 
equally novel, that marked the journey. One 
of these was as picturesque as it was pa- 
thetic. A recruiting sergeant, looking up 
men for the wars in the East, had succeeded 
in enlisting a score or two of country bump- 
kins in a village near the railway. The poor 
fellows were being marched by him to the 
station to take the train for London. Sor- 
rowfully, with dejected countenances, their 
blooming rustic sweethearts brought up the 
rear. It was a sad parting, that between the 
tearful Polly and the reluctant John, but 
fate decrees it—it is nulla vestigia retrorsum 
for the new recruit, he has pocketed his 
shilling, H. B. M. has marked him for her 
own, and before another moon has comple- 
ted its course he will be going where glory 
awaits him. Two minutes are allowed for 
this affecting exhibition, when the officer 
with his neophytes is on the train, the con- 
ductor says ‘‘all right’ and the disconsolate 
maidens are left to mingle their tears in sym- 
pathy. 

It is very remarkable that the Railway 
Companies of England should not have com- 
bined with the many excellences of their 
system some of the obvious advantages of 
our own. Nothing but a most absurd preju- 
dice against novelties, especially such as 
come from the United States, can have ope- 
rated to prevent the introduction of our cars, 
So superior in all respects to the preposter- 
ous old coach bodies that are still used upon 
the English lines. These latter vehicles 
compel half the passengers to ride back- 


- 


wards—they render any change of position 
impracticable, and in wiyter must be exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable for want of fire; more- 
over they carry just one third the number of 
persons, the length upon the track being 
equal, that are carried in an American car, 
yet your good old conservative John Bull 
considers his ‘‘ First Class’? the very acme 
of luxury in locomotion, and would rather 
freeze than resign the privilege of being shut 
up by himself. The arrangements for the 
transportation of baggage, or “‘ luggage’’ as 
it is called in England, are also very unsat- 
isfactory toan American. Instead of being 
stored in a general car, the trunks, carpet 
bags, &c., &c., are placed on top the passen- 
ger cars, and the owner must keep a sharp 
look-out for his property all the way, or it 
may be appropriated by some third party. 
When you arrive at your point of destina- 
tion, there is the inevitable confusion atten- 
dant upon toppling down the luggage about 
the heads of the passengers, and the delay 
of getting at your particular pieces, though I 
am free to admit that the servants at the sta- 
tions are numerons and attentive. The 
adoption of our plan of checking trunks would 
avoid all this and greatly enchance the sat- 
isfaction of the traveller. In offering these 
remarks, I cannot forbear mentioning anoth- 
er very desirable thing in connection with 
English Railways, a book which shall supply 
the stranger with some information of the 
routes, fares, hours of departure and arrival, 
&c. There is a monthly publication which 
pretends to serve this purpose—known as 
Bradshaw’s Railway Guide and sold at all 
the stations for the moderate sum of six- 
pence. I bought a copy of this in Liverpool, 
in the hope of finding out something about 
our route to London, but after half an hour’s 
careful examination of it, came to the con- 
clusion that it would be much easier for the 
million to understand the Differential Cal- 
culus. I dare say Mr. Babbage, or even 
some of the Senior Wranglers at Oxford might 
have contrived to explain the particular 
schedule over which I bungled so dreadfully, 
but there was a most intelligent and civil 
fellow passenger, who informed me that he 
was connected with one of the colleges at 
Cambridge, from whom I could derive no 








assistance whatever in getting at any com- 
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prehension of it. The only statement which 
was clearly set forth was altogether falsified 
by the facts of the case—to wit, that we 
would arrive at Easton Square at 7.30 P .M. 
whereas we did not arrive until 8.15. 

Of the immensity of London, I had a 
strong impression in a ride of several miles 
to the hotel, and of the vast aggregation of 
people within its extended limits a long walk 
the next day, through the densely populated 
streets of the City and the wider thourough- 
fares of the West End, gave me a lively no- 
tion. My stroll terminated at the New 
Houses of Parliament after the lights had 
been set a blazing for the evening’s debate, 
and 1 employed some little time in listening 
to the drone of the House of Lords and the 
stammering elocution of the Commons. There 
was nothing of interest before either body. 
The Lords were engaged in discussing a Rail- 
way bill, involving the law of bailments, and 
although Lord Lyndhurst, the Earl of Derby, 
the Marquis of Clarricarde and other emi- 
nent men took part in the conversation, for 
such it was with plentiful wrruhs of hesitan- 
cy, (so that had the debate been accurately 
reported in the Times it would have called 
for a new front of colons and dashes) [ heard 
no remarks that could be considered speak- 
ingatall. Brougham sat listering to the talk, 
his hat on one side of his head and his finger 
resting against his immortal nose, just as 
Doyle has so often represented him. In the 
_ other house it was very “short Commons’”’ 
indeed. ‘‘Lud John’’ was not there, Ma- 
caulay was not there, Bulwer was not there. 
Bass, M. P., for I know not what borough, 
and forever renowned for his inimitable Pale 
Ale, was getting on his horse at the moment 
that I entered the building. Disraeli had 
gone off to drive at his club, so that the glory 
of the Commons was truly departed. But 
in the ante-chamber I was presented to Lay- 
ard, the interpreter of Nineveh, and felt as if 
I should not have been much surprised to en- 
counter next a winged lion coming out of the 
lobby, and when I got in, had the satisfaction 
of hearing Mr. Gladstone whose manner is 
singularly pleasing and graceful. 

It happened very fortunately that, a few 
days after my arrival in London, the Epsom 
Races came off, and upon the Derby day 


in accordance with English usage) I made 
one of the miscellaneous two hundred thou- 
sand who went to Epsom Downs to enjoy 
that brave spectacle. Distance to Epsom 
Downs 17 miles—mode of conveyance of our 
party, a drag, i. e. an old fashioned English 
stage-coach, such as the Elder Weller was 
proud to drive, with four splendid grays, 
‘‘nobby turn out’”’ as one of our jockeys said 
to me—road, a beautiful Macadamised high- 
way bounded by hedges of the hawthorne— 
company, one continous mass of vehicles of 
all descriptions as closely wedged together 
as by any human ingenuity they could be— 
such, in a few words, is the only way that I 
can present the picture going out. The most 
confusing scenes were those witnessed at 
the different inns by the road side, where 
stoppages were made to refresh the horses 
and uncork a bottle of the claret in the 
hampers. It was the “Cock and Dragon’’ 
I think where we halted a half hour for such 
purposes and where we got entangled in 
such a knot of wagons, broughams, omni- 
buses, drags and phaetons as I hope I shall 
never see again. The difficulty we had in 
getting free was rendered the less disagree- 
able as it gave us an opportunity of seeing 
quite a company of distingués in an open 
conveyance that was brought by force of cir- 
cumstances very near us. Sir Edwin Laud- 
seer, Stirling, author af the Cloister Life of 
Charles V. and a fine looking man one of the 
writers for the Times, were among them, and 
the party seemed to be under the direction 
of Thackeray, who sat behind his enormous 
spectacles on the seat with the driver and 
appeared to enter into the fun of the thing 
with the freshness of Clive Newcome. When 
we reached:the ground and drove upon the 
course near the Grand Stand, the coup dail 
was beyond any power of mine to describe. 
Perhaps there is no sight in England com- 
parable to the Derby as characteristic of the 
people. That particular day is the constitu- 
tional holiday of Londoners, and its enjoy- 
ment is as much a prerogative of every body 
as the trial by jury or the habeas corpus. It 
seems to be generally admitted that the pas- 
sage of a Maine Liquor Law—were such a 
thing within the bounds of possibility—would 
be followed in England by a beery, if not a 
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Tweed, and I think the abolition of the Der- 
by would be the occasion of ferments in the 
metropolis scarcely less bitter than a rising 
on account of the malt. As all classes of the 
population pour out to the Derby, the amuse- 
ments are as various. Mr. Punch, in the 
intervals of the racing, thumps his lignum- 
vite victims over the head, to the amuse- 
ment of some; others peep through at the 
cotton cosmoramas which show forth the 
wonders of the world; while for the delec- 
tation of all who will listen, Ethiopian Sere- 
naders perform the melodies of Christy with 
wonderful effect. But the diversion most 
popular of all consisted of throwing billets of 
wood at toys and small packages of bonbons, 
fixed on the top of slender sticks stuck in the 
ground at the distance of twenty paces. A 
certain sum was paid in advance for a given 
number of throws, and the thrower was en- 
titled to all the prizes he could knock down, 
provided they fell outside a wicker work in 
form of a basket which encircled the bottom 
of each stick. The managers of this partic- 
ular species of amusement were all gipsies, 
and their quickness in catching at the cur- 
rent sentiment of the nation was shown in 
their setting up for a target numerous toy 
figures of the Emperor Nicholas. A weird 
old hag that occupied a position near us with 
a battery of this kind, and three or four 
bright-eyed girls of fourteen or fifteen that 
accompanied her, wearied us with importu- 
nities to indulge in the sport. ‘’Av a shy, 
yer honor,” said one of these girls to me. 
“at the Hempery of Rooshey, honly tup- 
pence for ’is crown!” But seeing that I 
was not disposed to join the Allies against 
the Czar and despairing of getting me off 
the drag to fire at the sugar plums, the little 
wizard resorted to a more ingenius style of 
begging. ‘* Give me a sixpence, my pretty 
gentleman, to drink yer ’elth and yer’ll be 
certain to win on the Darby.” Iam bound 
in candour to say that I found it impossible 
to resist an appeal backed by eyes so spark- 
ling and that the sixpence was given accord- 
ingly. 

Two hours elapsed between the time of 
our arrival at the Downs and the great event 
of the day, but a very spirited race, in which 
nine horses were entered, for the Carew 


to prepare us for the more important contest. 
At length, at 10 minutes before 3 o’clock, a 
cordon of policemen moved along the turf 
to clear the way, and punctually at the hour, 
the horses leaped from the starting post amid 
the deafening cheers of that portion of the 
multitude that stood nearat hand. The Ep- 
som course is altogether unlike any in the 
United States; the distance run is about two 
miles. There is but one heat, and instead of 
observing a circle the horses run nearly in 
the same direction the whole way. There 
is one bend about half-a-mile from the Grand 
Stand, known as Tattenham Corner, where 
the struggle becomes desperate and the race 
most exciting. The track, too, differs from 
any I ever saw before, in presenting an ex- 
panse of velvety turf as smooth and as green 
as the surface of a billiard table. There 
were twenty-nine competitors for the purse, 
and an animated competition it was. Con- 
sider that hundreds of thousands depended 
upon the result; that the horses had been 
entered a year in advance ; that for months 
the favorites had been changing at Tatter- 
sall’s, the odds fluctuating like the stocks ; 
that in London all business was, in a man- 
ner, suspended upon the momentous day ; 
and then you may conjecture the amount and 
degree of excitement condensed into the 
brief space of five minutes which thrilled 
the vast mass of spectators as the flying 
group of coursers, with their gaily dressed 
riders, bounded over the field and passed 
Tattenham Corner like a parterre of bright 
and gorgeous flowers in motion! 

The affair was soon settled, somewhat to 
the surprise of the racing community and 
such as trusted to Bell’s Life, and I doubt not 
the train to Fokestone that evening carried 
away many gentlemen whom the result com- 
pelled to visit the continent. Andover, the 
winner, was not at allin favor with the book- 
ing men, and there seemed for once to be 
some significance in the cockney’s aspirate 
when he cried ‘‘’ooray for Hand-over!’’ For 
myself, having nothing at wager, I walked 
very composedly into the Ring after the re- 
sult was announced, to observe the sensation. 
It was a Curious and in seme respects a pain- 
ful sight. There were countenances flushed 
with the delirium of unexpected success and 





Stakes, came off in the interim which served 
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gling their easily-gained sovereigns in the 
sight of the losers, ‘“ fast and furious fun,” 
grim and sullen anger ; above fluttered the 
carrier pigeons in the bright sunshine before 
shooting away to their various points of des- 
tination with the news of the race, while all 
around, Vanity Fair opened its booths to the 
giddy throng and the negro minstrels joined 
in the appropriate chorus— 


I bet ny money on the bob-tailed nag , 
Did’nt somebody bet on the bay ? 


The Derby race over, ten thousand flun- 
keys, more or less, pulled out from the coach- 
boxes ten thousand hampers and there was 
universal lunch. Our manager had provided 
for us bountifully, and when the eatables were 
arranged on the top of the drag, the spread 
was beautiful. Ham, chickens, paté de foie 
gras, boned turkey, champagne, claret, ale, 
soda, with ice @ discretion—it was a feast to 
set before Victoria herself. Out of the abun- 
dance, we gladdened the souls and stomachs 
of many hungry ones around us; the gipsies 
received some delicacies to which they were 
little accustomed, and I had the satisfaction 
of entertaining two good-looking boys of the 
Blue Coat School who had walked all the 
way from London to make me remember 
with gratitude the gentle Elia who once wore 
thier quaint uniform. A party of American 
friends near by, regaled a clarionet player, 
who struck up Yankee Doodle, and Police- 
man A. 216. I am sorry to add that this lat- 
ter individual was taken by two of his breth- 
ren in disgrace from the field. A. 216 was 
drunk. 

There were four other races, at intervals 
of an hour throughout the afternoon, after 
which the crowd began to disperse. Every 
five minutes, railway trains darted off with 
hundreds of passengers. The road presented 
the same confused appearance it had borne 
in the morning, with the increase of noise in- 
cidental to the inebriated condition of many 
of the excursionists. Much has been said 
by tourists of slang in the United States. I 
feel no desire, certainly, to say any thing en 
revanche, but it is not extravagant in me to 
declare that 1 heard more slang on my return 
from Epsom than I ever heard before in all 
my life. 

The return of Grisi to the London stage, 





in the height of the fashionable season, af- 
forded me the opportunity at once of wit- 
nessing a full assemblage of the English ar- 
istocracy and of hearing the Italian Opera 
under the most favorable circumstances. The 
role selected for her re-appearance was Nor- 
ma, in which she is admitted to be transcen- 
dently great, and the part of Oroveso was 
sustained by Lablache, so that the majestic 
chef d’euvre of Bellini was rendered in the 
best possible manner. Grisi’s reception was 
enthusiastic and she seemed not a little over- 
come by it. The firstimpression made upon 
me was one of disappointment. I remem- 
bered the Casta Diva of Jenny Lind, the col- 
umn of music which she sent up like the 
plume of a fountain to break into a rain of 
pearls, and I could not but regret that it had 
had not been vouchsafed to me to hear Grisi 
in the prime of her wondrous power—but 
as the passion deepened and the tragic har- 
mony approached its climax, I felt a rage of 
admiration that was perfectly resistless. That 
well-known passage of the opera which in- 
troduces the immolation of the Druidical 
priestess was magnificently sung, while the 
scenic arrangements greatly heightened the 
general effect. [ was not overpowered by 
the presence of the many noble people whose 
names and titles were given next day in the 
Morning Post. Their ‘deportment” was 
perhaps equal to that of Mr. Turveydrop, 
and their applauses had a muffled sound 
which indicated how exceedingly unfash- 
ionable it is to betray any emotion. It is 
only justice, however, to say, looking at the 
whole house, that one could not help being 
impressed with its gentility. 

The Anniversary of the Charity Children 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which I had the grat- 
ification to attend, was a sight to be thank- 
ful for, as possessing a high moral signifi- 
cance and offering to the eye something as 
grateful as it could well receive. The schools 
of London for the education of poor children 
are among the noblest charities in the world. 
They maintain and train up for usefulness 
about seven thousand boys and girls, all of 
whom were present on the occasion of the 
Anniversary. It was impossible to look 
without interest upon their happy, radiant 
countenances, or to contemplate without sat- 
isfaction the probable results of such benev- 
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olence as embraced these “little ones” 
within its fold. Nothing could have been 
more picturesque than the scene as I was 
permitted to view it from the Dean’s pew 
immediately under the gigantic dome of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s greatest work. Tem- 
porary seats rising abruptly on three sides of 
the central nave to the height of forty feet, 
had been erected for the children who were 
dressed in the various costumes of their sev- 
eral schools. Some of these costumes for 
the girls reverted to a period more than two 
hundred years in the past, and the little, 
round, cherubic faces peeped out of the 
queerest of all imaginable muslin caps as 
white as snow-wreaths. They were mostly 
distinguished from each other by the ribbons 
they wore, of all shades and hues, and’by a 
difference in the pattern of head-dress. As 
the children of each particular school sat to- 
gether and the girls were not separated from 
the boys, the three flights of seats presented 
the most beautiful piece of human mosaic 
that was ever contrived. Some minutes be- 
fore the services commenced, the Lord May- 
or, in great state and splendor, preceded 
by miraculous beadles bearing the emblems 
of his authority, and enwrapped in the 
robes that Whittington of yore displayed, 
burst upon the assembly and made the little 
boy’s eyes twinkle with delighted wonder. 
Then came the Dean himself, the celebrated 
poet, Milman, with several ecclesiastics of 
the Church of England, among whom was 
the Bishop of Manchester who was to deliver 
the Anniversary discourse. A strong body 
of gentlemen choristers sat near the pulpit. 
A canon of good voice and pleasing expres- 
sion read the Morning Service of the Book 
of Common Prayer, except such portions as 
were chaunted by the choristers and chil- 
dren ; the discourse, occupying thirty min- 
utes, was pronounced; and the exercises were 
closed by the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel, 
as given forth from more than seven thou- 
sand throats in surges of sound that dashed 
against, and were driven back from the lofty 
arches of the cathedral with tremendous en- 
ergy. 

It was not until I had been a week in Lon- 
don, and had become quite familiar with the 
venerable towers of Westminster, that I en- 
tered the Abbey, that classic building which 
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is associated with so much of the greati.css 
and glory of England through many genera- 
tions. 
sensibility, | must say that my sensations 
upon finding myself within the hallowed pile 
were not of that overwhelming nature that 
many tourists have experienced. The inte- 
rior is certainly imposing, but the hand of 
time which ordinarily heightens the effect 
by mellowing the tone of architectural mas- 
ter-pieces, has so defaced the details of the 
Abbey with mould as to render them very 
unsightly. The fine windows alone fully 
met my expectations. As for the reverence 
one ought to feel in walking over the graves 
of the mighty dead, it was much impaired, 
in my individual case, by two considera- 
tions—first, that one is by no means sure, 
while he piously lingers near the monumen- 
tal tablet on which is inscribed some immor- 
tal name, that the mortal dust reposes any 
where in the neighborhood—and second that 
immediately contiguous to the tomb of a hero 
one often sees a magnificent cenotaph erect- 
ed over some illustrious nobody whose titles 
were in an inverse ratio with his deeds— 


Drop upon Fox’s grave a tear, 
*T will twinkle to a faineant’s bier. 


But if one desires to indulge in the very 
ecstacy of disappointment let him commit 
his sixpence and himself to one of those 
never—to—be-sufficiently-execrated vergers 
who show unhappy strangers through the 
chapels and iterate the story of the marble 
humbugs therein enshrined. To convey an 
idea of our cicerone’s sing-song, I should 
have to resort to the gamut and the charac- 
ters of music—the infliction of which you, 
gentle reader, are, no doubt, rejoiced to be 
spared. Ina dilapidated corner of the build- 
ing, we came upon three tombs, side by side, 
upon two of which, in crumbling stone, lay 
a gentleman of the old school, minus a toe, 
and his amiable consort, while the third was 
without a statue. Whereupon the verger 
discoursed nearly as follows— 

“’Ere, leddies and gentlemen, lie the 
Markis and Marsh’ness of Epsomsalts. The 
third tomb was hintended to have a statoo of 
the second Marsh’ness, but in consekens of 
a prowision in the latter’s vill, the statoo was 
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not herected, vich accounts for the wacan- 
cy.” 

In another chapel I observed a marble slab 
freshly set in the floor upon which a taste- 
ful tribute had been carved to the memory of 
Addison whose mortal remains lay below. 
This slab bore also the name of the Earl of 
Ellesmere at whose expense it had been put 
down. The verger passed over it without a 
single remark, to point out the ostentatious 
tomb of the ‘“‘ Herl of ’Alifax!’’ I think it 
well that Byron did not find a resting place 
in this Santa Croce of shams. Campbell 
cannot have a monument here, because two 
hundred guineas are demanded for the space 
that it will occupy, and Campbell, poor fellow, 
left no guineas behind him. 

Having accomplished the tour of the Chap- 
els, including that of Henry the VII. with its 
faded banners drooping from the exquisite 
ceiling, and having devoted the verger to the 
infernal gods, I turned with a feeling of re- 
lief to loiter at will through the other por- 
tions of the building, rich in sculptures and 
eloquent with the dust of great men of more 
modern days. There was the faithful effigy 
of Wilberforce as he appeared in old age and 
the noble form of Sir Robert Peel in the full 
maturity of his strength. There was the af- 
fecting and filial inscription written by the 
historian of England for the tablet of Zach- 
ary Macaulay, and the life-like bust of the 
accomplished Buller whose premature death 
carried sorrow to so many hearts. There 
was Follet as he was wont to stand at the 
bar he so much adorned, a commanding sta- 
tue which will serve equally to perpetuate 
the name of him who wrought it. Such mon- 
uments are full of meaning and served to 
carry me away with better feelings than the 
first half hour I spent in the Abbey had 
aroused. 

In my next letter, my dear Messenger, I 
will endeavour to give you an account of 
other things in London, as J saw them. Till 
then, adieu ! 

J. R. T. 





THE TRIAL OF THE FOX. 


Translated from Goethe's ‘‘ Reineke Fuchs.’’* 


BY DR. D. BENDAN. 


Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger : 


I send you a translation into English verse of a part of 
Goethe’s humorous poem, the Trial of the Fox. It has 
been made by a German teacher of this city, Dr. Bendan, 
a graduate of the University of Berlin. 

Your readers will excuse any defects, or any German- 
isms, that it may contain, when they are informed that 
the translator has not yet resided a year in this country. 
His familiarity, therefore, with our language, and the feli- 
city with which he has rendered the German poem into 
English verse, will astonish all who know how difficult a 
thing it is for men of another nation to master our rugged 
and almost invincible tongue. 

Yours truly, 
L. 


CANTO I. 


When May, that lovely month, had come, and woods 
And rocks were clothed in green, and ev’rywhere, 
In bush and hedge, on house and hill their moods 
The cheerful birds did tune in balmy air ; 

When flowers did sparkle on the meadows all, 

And earth a carpet, the sky a smile did wear : 
Then to his barons Noble sent a call, 

“To come to Court!” And on there came in glare 
And proud attire the lofty people all 

From town and shire : Crane Redstilt, Crow Markare, 
And all the rest and best from far and near. 

The King resolved to have a court of rare 
Splendour and pomp, and thus had called the spare 
And tall. Not one should miss, and yet did miss 
The fox Reynard, who, for his great offence 

And many evil deeds, was quite remiss 

T’ obey the call, to ’scape the consequence. 

And since a conscience bad shuns light and day— 
The Fox did shun and fly the court and throne. 
All much complain’d and did for justice pray, 
Except the badger —him he’d let alone 

Because, forsooth, he was his brother’s son. 

Wolf Icegrim first complained among th’ array 

Of plaintiffs. Endless was the train of kin 

And friends attending him to court that day ; 

He, grave, approached the King and did begin : 

“ Most gracious King and mighty sovereign! Deign 
To lend an ear to what I shall complain! 

Noble, by name and deed, you ne’er disdain 

To grant what's right to rich and poor! In vain 

I too shall not complain, I know! The pain 

And harm and grief I suffer’d from Reynard, 


** Among the people the tale of Reynard the Fox was 

long a house-book and universal best-companion ; it has 
been lectured on in universities, quoted in imperial coun- 
cil-halls; it lay on the toilets of princesses, and was 
thumbed to pieces on the work-bench of the artisan; we 
hear of grave men ranking it next to the Bible. 
. © It comes before us with a character such as 
belongs only to a very few; that of being a true world’s 
book, which through centuries was every where at home 
and the spirit of which diffused itself through all lan- 
guages and all minds.”—CaRLy Le. 
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Will e’en to pity move your feeling heart! 

But do award to him the just reward! 

For often he did press my wife so hard, 

And put in danger my good children’s life. 

Alas! he splashed at them corrosive filth, 

That in sad darkness still are pining, five! 

The crime had once-been long discuss’d, his guilt 
Examin’d and a day appointed e’en 

To adjust the matter: ready he had been 

To take an oath, but changed his mind between 
That little time, which then did intervene, 

And ran without a stop to his demesne ; 

A fact that every person here has seen. 

I cannot try to tell the trouble all, 

E’en had you patience to endure my shrieks! 
For what he only did me since last fall 

Would last in winged words at least four weeks! 
Not all the linen ever made at Ghent 

Could hold his tricks, if changed into parchment! 
And sol hold my peace! ‘The detriment 

Of my good wife I can’t, though, pass silent. 

It gnaws my heart, which will not be content, 
Till she’s revenged, whatever be the end!” 
Thus did bold Icegrim speak with gloomy courage. 


Now Barker wagged forth, a little dog ; 

He told, in French, the King, how small his forage, 
Had nothing once except a marrow-bone ; 

Yet even that from him fox Reynard took ! 


And then in rage came quickly jumping on 

Puss Caterwaul and said: “My King and Lord! 
None justly can complain, but you alone, 

To suffer from the rogue and to be hurt! 

In this assembly, I affirm, ’tis truc! 

You see none, be he young or old, but fears 

That scoundrel even more than he does you! 

Yet little Barker’s suit is no great thing, 

As years have passed away since that was done! 
That thing, I rather should here claim, I think, 
Since I possess’d and own’'d the questioned bone! 
I once did go to hunt, and on my way 

Beheld a mill, and there I search’d at night; 

The miller’s wife did sleep ; I sneak’d astray 
And took that bone, I own! So all the right 
That Barker claims, he owes to my efforts. 

To that the Panther said: “ Of what use are 
Complaints, of what avail are empty words ? 
Enough the ill is known! And I declare 

Here boldly, he’s a thief! Yes, all the Lords 
Know well now, who commits all crime and vice, 
Would all the nobles, e’en our august King, 

Lose life and honor, gains he but a slice 

Of turkey you would see him snickering ! 

I'll tella trick he lately played Longear, 

My friend, the Hare,—here stands that harmless beast, 
Peaceful !—the Fox tried pious to appear, 

Said he would shortly make of him a priest 

And teach him divers songs he ought to know. 
Down sat the pair and turning face to face, 

Both then began to exercise “ the Credo.” 

But Reynard soon had lost the text and place, 
Could not keep back his lust and rougish tricks, 
And in despite of our King’s pass and peace, 

Got hold of Longear with his paws, and licks 
And plucks maliciously this man of peace ! 

I had come up the street and heard the song 

Of both, which scarce begun had soon an end. 

I wonder, list’ning ; but not very long, 
I recognize Sir Reynard in a moment! 
He held quite close the collar of Longear, 
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Haid sure, as now he lives, him eas’d of life, 
But by good hap, I came to interfere, 

Else he would not stand here to prove the strife. 
Look here the wounds on him, the pious man! 
Does he intend to wrong? Will you, my Lord, 
And can you, gentlemen, bear, that our King’s ban, 
His passport, his proclaimed will and word 

Be thus despised by such a thief and ruffian! 
Oh, then, on King and his descendant’s late 
Will surely fall reproach from all good men 
Who do obey what justice does dictate !”’ 


He ceas’d and Icegrim said: “ So will it be— 
Revnard will never do us any good! 

I would, indeed, I could but shortly see 

Him hung! and that for peaceful people would 
Be good, indeed! But clear’d again of crime 
He’ll catch those who make now of it a jest.” 


'| The Badger, Reynard’s nephew, took this time 


The word and boldly spoke to Reynard’s best, 
However false and wicked all him knew. 

“ Old is the proverb, sir,”’ he said, “ but true: 
‘The mouth of a foe brings nothing but woe !’ 
And so, indeed, my absent uncle too 

Has litile cause for comfort from your words ! 
Tis easy, though! Would he be here in court 
As well as you and would enjoy all sorts 

Of honor, which the throne here can afford; 

No doubt that you would then be sorry, so 
To’ve spoken basely anj renewed these old 
Stories and tales! But why do you forego 

To tell that you did him such manifold 
Wrong? Yet itis a fact,—l otherwise 

Would here not speak of it—yes, ev’ry Lord 
Knows, that both once had made a compromise 
To live hencefooth in peace and good accord. 
But I must tell now how he once did bleed 
For you, in frost, and what he did obtain ! 

A driver brought and offer’d in the street 

A load of fish. You smelt it out, would fain 
Have eaten from th' inviting merchandise— 
But wherefrom should you get the cash to pay ? 
And even then you feared too high the price ! 
You soon did call the Fox. Right in the way 
He lies as dead! By Heav’n it was a stout 
Affair! But only hear what fish he had! 

The driver sees my uncle in his route ; 

With haste he draws his sword to strike him dead ; 
But he did wisely neither stir nor move, 

As he were dead in fact. The driver soon 
Flung him upon his cart; then on he drove 
Extremely pleased with what he deemed a boon! 
Such did my uncle do and risk for him. 

But on the driver rode and Reynard bold 
Flung down a multitude of fish! Icegrim 
Came slowly creeping then; and now you should 
Have scen him eating fish! My uncle longer 
Disliked to ride, and sudden up he got 

And from the cart he jumped to still his hunger ; 
He hoped to find some too; but full had fraught 
The wolf his belly, and ate so above 

Necessity, that it well nigh did burst! 

The bones alone he left, out of mere love 

For his ally, and offer these he durst! 

To tell another feat 1 can’t abstain ! 

The Fox once learned, that at a farmhouse hung 
A fattened hog, which lately had been slain. 
He told the wolf. Icegrim not very long 

Did hesitate to join in risk and gain. 

But Reynard bore alone all risk and pain : 





He climbed the window, he crept in, and sent 
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His friend the prey; but bad at last ill luck! 

Not very far were dogs, who did him scent 

And trace his tracks, and then so fiercely pluck 
His skin. He ’scaped and told the wolf of his 
Misfortune. Then he asked his equal share. 
There, said the wolf, you have a charming piece! 
Ciet over it and gnaw it well. Look there 

The mass of fat! and up he lifts that piece ! 

The stick it was, on which the butcher hung 

The hog. The fat and lean he’d seized in peace, 
And had not cared to whom it did belong! 
Reynard was dumb for wrath; but what he thought 
You well may guess! Full many a score, indeed, 
I could relate of such bad tricks, sir, wrought 
Upon the Fox! But | will not proceed : 

Is Reynard summoned, and does he appear 

He’ll sure be cleared. Yet as to Icegrim’s speech— 
My gracious King and potent Lord did hear, 

And all the nobles, how he didimpeach 

And blame so foolishly his lady’s honor, 

Both which he should defend with life and soul! 
Not less than seven years are surely gone, or 

Still more, since Reynard gave his love and whole 
Attention to fair Guzzle. Ata dance 

One night—(abroad was Icegrim)—he met her 
Alone, without a servant, by mere chance, 

(lL tell the fact most truly, Ll aver!) 

She yielded to the Fox a chaste salute. 

What does it matter? She did ne’er complain, 
And he who does is but a jealous brute! 

Why does he make so much ado in vain? 

Would he be wise, he surely would be mum ' 

The whole affair will turn to his disgrace! 

But now the story of the hare does come! 

What nonsense! Should the pupil, when he pays 
To lessons no attention and does miss 

Them, not be punished by his teacher?) Should 
The boys not be corrected and be this 

The rule, that lewdness and bad conduct should 
Quite scotfree pass, how then would youth turn out! 
Now Barker comes and claims his bone quite loud. 
Which he in winter lost behind the hedge. 

He should have swallowed that in silence now; 
For stolen ‘twas as Puss did here allege! 

Ill gotten goods do seldom prosper! How 

Can Reynard be reproached to have the thief 
Deprived of stolen goods? All noblemen 

Shall show their hate and power to the thief! 
Yes, even if he had him hung, e’en then 

*Twould be excusable! He let him pass 

To pay the King respect; for, ’tis alone 

The Kiug who should inflict the pain of death. 
But little grace to Reynard has been shown, 
However just he be and how averse 

To crime! For since the King proclaimed the peace, 
No man behaved as he, and did reverse 

His life! He takes but once a day a piece 

Of bread ; lives like an anchoret, and on 

His naked person he \ \es wear haircloth, 

Has long abstained from touching venison 

And taine flesh wholly, as a man, in truth 

But lately told, who saw his penitence. 

He left his castle Malopartus, he 

Had made a cell for his new residence; 

And you, my Lords, will shortly also see 

Ifow lean he looks and pale from abstinence, 

And thirst and hunger, which repentingly 

He bears. What can it hurt him, that here we 
See ev’ry man accuse him? Let him come— 
He'll plead his cause and strike them all here dumb! 


The Trial of the Fox. 
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When badger Grimbeard ceased, the cock appeared 
With ail his family. A sable bier 

Was carried and did show, when it had neared, 

| Seratchfoot, by fur the best of hens. But here 
She lay without a head and neck, alas ! 

Her blood did flow, (by Reynard it was spilt.) 

And now the King should learn the fact. And as 
; Cock Henning did appear, to plead the guilt; 

| His mien was sad, and with him roosters two 

| Besides did come, who also mourned; the one 

By name Crower, (a better cock was’nt to 

Be found elsewhere between the Rhine and Rhone ;) 
The other could indeed beside him stand! 

| Cantard by name, a fellow straight and bold! 

Both bore a burning candle in each hand. 

Both Scratchfoot’s brothers were, as we are told, 
At Reynard “ woe!” they cried and curse conferred. 
Two younger roosters bore the bier, and wide 

And far and loud their sorrow could be heard. 
Henning did speak—his tears he could not hide. 
**Most gracious King,” he suid, “‘ look here how hurt 
I am, my children too! Here Reynard’s deed 

You see! When gone the winter was, to sport 

Did call the leaves and blooms and blossoms, my seed 
Was my great pride, and we enjoyed our life 

In these fine days so merrily, and ten 

Young sons and fourteen daughters, (my good wile 
Had all raised in a single summer, when 

Will be again so excellent a hen!) 

Were all so strong, and well content, and found 
Their daily food in well protected pen. 

Rich monks did own the yard; a wall around 
Defended us, and six large dogs beside, 

Good comrades, who did like my lovely breed, 
And had their eyes on them. But Reynard tried 
His tricks. He could not bear that we should lead 
In peace a happy life and shun his tricks. 

Around the wall he sneaked at night and spied 
And tried the gate. The dogs, however, quick 
Perceived him! ‘Then he saved himself by flight, 
At length they caught him once and plucked his skin 
Quite bravely! Yet he did escape and let 

Us for a while alone. But now begin 

| To listen, sir! Not long as anchoret 

| He came and show’d me seal’d a bill. 

| I saw your seal and found there written, that 

| You had proclaimed to beast and bird your will—’ 
To keep the peace! And then he told me, what 

I noticed from his dress, that hermit, since 

Some weeks he turned and made the strongest vow 
To suffer penitence for all his sins, 

Of which his conscience does convince him now. 
Thenceforth nobody need to be afraid 

Of him; for nevermore to take a bit 

Of flesh, now his most solemn vow forbade, 

He let me view his cowl and cloak and did 

Show me the scapulary; and beside 

He let me read a testimonial which 

The Prior of his Order did him write, 

And then, to make me sure, his haircloth, which 
His cloak did hide. At length farewell he did 

Me bid. ‘Be God with you!’ he said. ‘I have 
Much business still to-day : I have to read 

The nones and vespers.’ He read a paragraph 
When going, but his mind did meditate 

Much wrong and hatched destruction for us all! 

I with an easy heart did soon relate 

Your message to my brood and glad were all! 

As Reynard now had turned an anchoret 

We had no farther care and fear. I went 
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With them before the wall and all were glad 

To have full liberty! Alas! th’ event 

Fell out quite ill! He lay behind a bush 
Maliciously ; and forth he jumped and barred 
The gate! Upon my finest son a rush 

He made and dragged him from the yard! 

Now good advice was dear; once having tried 
Our blood, again he came; us now no dog 

Nor hunter could defend by day and night! 

He robb’d me thus of almost all my flock ! 

From twenty-four I am brought down to five! 
The rest he carried off from me. Oh! may 

My grief to pity move your heart! Alive 

Was yesterday my daughter : here to day 

You see her killed! The dogs did save her corse. 
The Fox has done the deed! Oh, mark that well'”’ 


And now the King began. “ Grimbeard come forth 
And see: does thus the Fox fast in his cell ! 

And thus keeps he his penitence? If I 

Live still one year, he truly shall repent. 

But what do words here help and signify ? 

Poor Henning, hear! Your daughter shall not want 
Whate’er the dead can get of right. I shall 

Have sung for her the mass and vigils; grand 

Shall be her funeral and then we all, 

My Lords, will weigh the murd’rer’s punishment.” 


The King then ordered that the vigils should 
Be sung. With “ Domino placebo” went 
The congregation on and sung each jot 

Of it. I farther could relate to you 

Who read the lesson and who the response ; 
But that would be too long indeed, and so 

I leave that out! Into a grave at once 

The corpse was laid; above a monument 
Was rais’d of marble polished like a glass, 
And cut into square form of great extent. 
Thereon above distinctly written, as 

Follows : “ Scratchfoot, cock Henning’s daughter, best 
Of hens! Laid many eggs into her nest 

And well she knew to scratch! To rest 
Brought Reynard her and death: this manifest 
Shall be to all the world what deadly pest 

He is and what a cunning, knavish beast!” 
Such was the tenor of the epitaph. 

And for the wisest then the King did send 

To ask advice—what pain the Fox should have, 
Who did so much his fellow men offend. 

And they advised at last a messenger 

To send to such a cunning criminal, 

That nolens volens, he should not range or 
Abscond from court and from the tribunal, 
When next the noblemen would come to meet. 
Bruin the bear as messenger was sent. 

The King spoke to the bear: “{ do say it, 
Your royal master, be not indolent 

To bring about this message ; yet I will 
Advise you to precaution, else repent 

You will it surely ; for extremely ill 

Are Reynard’s tricks, to which he will be bent : 
You will be flattered and deceiv’d by him, 

If you do not be always on your guard ” 

“ Ne’ermind,” replied the bear, “I will be grim! 
I do here make an oath, that He may hard 
Affiict me, if I don’t with interest 

Repay him, should he venture to molest 

Or dare, in any way, to play a jest 

On me your loval servant and his guest ! 


A Letter about Dickens and Thackeray. 


Editor Sou. Lit. Messenger : 

The estimate of Mr. Thackeray's philoso- 
phy of life in the last number of the Maga- 
zine has afforded me much pleasure; the 
writer has touched upon all the points of dis- 
cussion between the author of “ Vanity Fair’’ 
and his philosophical adversaries, and the 
view is very full and complete. Your corres- 
pondent is evidently a great admirer of Mr. 
Thackeray and has executed his task faith- 
fully and well—and I suppose nearly every- 
body will agree with him in many of the 
conclusions at which he has arrived. 

Upon one point however I at least must 
ask permission to dissent from his views toto 
celo. Irefer to his estimate of Mr. Dick- 
ens. His paragraph referring to this great 
writer seems to me unjust in the highest de- 
gree, and I think very few of your readers 
with the exception of those who swear by Ma- 
jor Pendennis and Becky Sharpe, will be 
likely to agree with the author of the article. 
I have no intention of raising any discussion ; 
certainly such discussion would be quite un- 
necessary, as the opinion of the world at 
large is fully made up upon the question of 
the relative merits of these great writers— 
but I may be permitted to refer very briefly 
to what in my own opinion, elevates Mr. 
Dickens as a novelist above his distinguished 
rival. I should have written friend and 
brother, for we all know how noble and cath- 
olic a spirit Mr. Thackeray has displayed to- 
ward his co-laborers in the field of literature ; 
none who have read the Lecture upon 
‘Charity and Humor’ can doubt at all upon 
this point. Let us give Mr. Thackeray what 
he is fully entitled to—the praise due to a 
great, noble, simple man who has spoken 
what he felt and who has the grand gift of 
love. But let us not detract from one who 
has that supreme merit in even a higher de- 
gree than himself. The difference between 
these two men seems to me to consist not so 
much in the extent of their philanthropy as 
the different meaning they attach to the word 
and the means they make use of in display- 
ing it. Where Thackeray hates and satirizes 
with his terrible cold scorn, and withering 
sneer, Dickens may hate too but it is with 
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nothing of the same feeling. He sees the 
good at the bottom of all and laughs loving- 
ly, not with the terrible sneer. He touches 
the wound tenderly, while Mr. Thackeray 
cauterizes it mercilessly with a hot iron. Here 
is the difference. Ido not mean to assert 
that Mr. Thackeray does not feel as pure an 
emotion of love and tenderness in presence 
of a good and noble woman if you please, as 
Mr. Dickens: by no means. I doubt much 
whether the admiration of Mr. Dickens for 
such a character would be as profound and 
passionate as that of the delineator of Helen 
Pendennis : but when meaner characters 
come to be considered, and the mixed char- 
acter of doubtful nature analyzed and tested, 
Mr. Thackeray lashes, scorns and _ hates, 
where Mr. Dickens loves and pities while he 
derides. I am not quite sure that Thackeray 
is wrong in his philosophy of human life, but 
T know that Dickens has a purer philosophy 
whether it be truer or not. The discussion 
is too profound to be entered upon here, and 
I do not attempt it. The difference between 
these two magnates of letters may be stated 


briefly thus I think however. Mr. Thackeray 
desponds and doubts about this humanity 
which we wear, and struggles against the bit- 
ter thoughts which wrong and meanness and 
depravity arouse in him, while Mr. Dickens 
finds in human life and character far more 
of sunshine, even when temporary clouds ob- 


scure it. Where the author of ‘“ Esmond” 
sighs, the author of ‘ David Copperfield’’ 
only laughs. 

Let me leave these awkward attempts at 
definitions however—for definitions are as 
Mr. Thackeray somewhere says always in- 
complete—and say how much I admire and 
love the finer creations of the author of “‘ The 
Newcomes,” just as I love and admire the 
grand portraits of the delineator of little 
‘Nell’ and ‘Florence’ and a thousand 
other tender figures which will live as long 
as the language in which they are written. 
Mr. Thackeray’s last work now in course of 
publication, ‘‘The Newcomes,”’ contains a 
character which is certainly his master- 
piece—I refer of course to Colonel Newcome. 
Surely a nobler and grander gentleman never 
yet was drawn, and I feel myself personally 
indebted to the creator of this pure and sim- 
ple minded gentleman. Little ‘‘ Ethel’ too 





is a lovely picture, with her tender eyes and 
blushes, and her fondness for her swarthy 
mustachioed uncle. We find nothing supe- 
rior to this in all the author’s works; and 
have a half-doubtful half-real feeling that the 
heavens are clearing up before the writer, 
and that he is beginning to forget his friends 
‘“‘Deuceace” and ‘‘ Becky’’—the ‘ Earl of 
Crabs” and other worthies male and female 
whose society is not healthy or agreeable. 

But this is idle gossip, everybody knows 
all about the characters of this delightful 
book :—even Mr. Dickens’ world of children 
are beginning to laugh with Clive and feel a 
longing for an uncle like the Colonel :—we 
may even hope that little Miss Thackeray 
who loves ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby’’ so devoted- 
ly and wishes her father to write books more 
to her taste ‘like Mr. Dickens’ ”’ will finally 
become a deep admirer of the “‘ Newcomes.”’ 

Let us be grateful that two such noble in- 
terpreters of the human heart are living and 
moving in our generation making us laugh 
and weep, and purifying us. They need not 
jostle each other, and we know how little 
jealousy exists between them. 

L. L. 


MAULEON’S KNIGHT. 
EPISODE OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 


The rafters glittered overhead 
The skylark soared on high ; 
The burnt out brands were pale and dead— 
The light was in the sky. 
The long hours of the night had passed 
Like fleeting sparks and now the last 
Of that long train of sorrows told 
In through the window, dim and cold 
The crimson of the morning sun, 
A flush of glory fell upon 
Musaron, Froissart, Mauléon. 


The knight most calm with shadowy eyes, 
And forehead tawny with the dyes 

Of battles fought ’neath orient skies, 
Regarded Froissart, sad and pale 
A-listening to the doleful tale, 

And idly tracing on the leaf, 

Where lay inscribed so much of grief 

And woful fortunes, Mauléon’s name 
With wide eves, blank as in a dream. 


Musaron, like an antique form 
Whereon has beaten many a storm 
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Low leaned upon his master’s chair A tranquil, uncomplaining soul— 
His drooping head of helmet bare, Gaze back his gaze as though the years 
y With clasped hands, as though in prayer. Had dried up all his bitter tears 
x And left him dead, or dreaming o’er 
i Mauléon slowly raised his head Some face or scene to come no more. 
And turning to Sire Froissart said, Then smiling sadly, “ Sire, farewell,’ 
, “ You have it all {Sieur Jehan, there Mauléon said; and in his selle 
; Upon that parchment white, Slow mounting, rode away—behind, 
; For praise of men I have small care— Musaron with his tear-drops blind. 
At least my shield is bright.” 
f “True, Sire,” the chronicler replied, “A star of the old noble day,” 
“ How Mauléon fought, Aissa died, Sire Froissart sighed, “ how we decay ! 
Don Henry conquered, Mothril fled, Good Jesu! guide him on his way !” 
And Caverley lay with the dead, March, 1850. 
8 It all is traced with care— 
l But never, Seigneur, since that hour, 
, When_on your mountain castle lower , 
| The stormy snows and winds whose pow’r 
a f Whirls forests in the air— A LEAF FROM IDLELAND. 
‘ Have you recalled those noble times, i " , . 
é 3 When roaring shouts ard thundering chimes, Hosen, the white wake of the morning star 
t And minstrels with their harps and rhymes. ome furrowing all the orient into gold.” — Princess. 
4 e Hailed you as great in war?” gies 
: é Then from Mauléon’s breast a sigh The wind in the pines! Have you never 
y Shot Gi strong Han sed & Ris eye heard it sobbing and moaning as it glides on 
‘ % A shadow lay. 
: through the long tassels of the haughty for- 
" ‘ Their songs I heard est monarchs: or laughing and whispering 
1 Far sounding like the pereing bird to itself of merry scenes as it shakes pleas- 
And filling me with grief and joy . é 
1 had endl omaha the bey antly the branching boughs of the young 
t Who snufle the war:—the minstrels came! tender firs which bear so perfect a resem- 
p And—every crest like dazzling flame— blance to the lights of great chandeliers? 
The glittering men-at-arme rode by This morning in my dreamsI knew the wind 
My mountain home!—They stopped to cry, : . 
7 “Sieur Mauléon, loyal Bernese knight, was blowing around Idleland and opening 
; Come arm you Messire for the fight! my casement found my dream was true. 
Come, Seigneur! Spain is there '—afar How they swayed backward and forward— 
We go into the gulf of war!” P ; 
onl tiie Sileeneniectialinn the tall slender trunks with tufts upon their 
The trumps are roaring !—Master, hear ! summits like the palms of Arabia which wave 
Come! throw your sorrows to the wind their long plumes in the breezes coming from 
And rise that I may featly bind Indi | Thi ‘ f ni “a 
The spur upon your kightly heel, the Indian ocean ! a2 species of pine is 
And see! your helm of burnished steel!” perhaps the finest of Virginia trees, at least 
3 Well, Sieur, I went, for on my soul for graceand lightness. You cannot mistake 
; Those songs came sounding loud as roll t fi tet 3 t f the f t. It 
2 The waves upon my southern shore: or eae ee, ee st ili gy 
; They told Bianca’s woful death— soars above the surrounding wood, rising 
} her we erpuvd dying breath, from the foliage like a brave old monarch 
es nd slowly pass re my eye ‘ . , 4 
2 The picture of the days gone by, thin and ‘worn with age, but still erect, front 
: When that great drama full of tears ing the rising sun and uttering his murmured 
S Haunted my sleep for long. long years. prayer ! 
So once again, Sire Froissart, far e 
lalipain'we qanend thadesta of ene. As I opened the window and allowed the 
—But from that glorious Southern land fresh breeze of morning to blow on my fore- 
~ came with — heart and hand. head, I experienced a sensation of calm 
ou see me as I am—my eye ; Pasig -- 
le calkis-d Sti OUR te d- pleasure which I have never felt in cities, 
For on this earth my race is sped nor perhaps has any one—for the swarming 
oe: soon my limbs low with = eee abodes of men exclude all rural freshness 
mal fie Se enED HAN eerneey and soft beauty:—they will not have the 
is ches iad Deidanetinngtt Soames tender foliage of forests near them, any more 
And gazing on the noble,knight than the cool breath of velvet grasses bathed 
rss ae ws _— et , in diamond dews. The birds sang clearly as 
or Mau with a glance that sought . . 
In all the fhate Weeind See eoughe they always do in Idleland—the oriole upon 
Of praise or blame—above the whole, the elm, and the thrush and swamp sparrow 
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on the acacia, was carolling: and the pewit| 


was telling his name to all the woods in the | 
bright morning as I gazed. At such times I | 
love to open a volume of the elder writers, 
and turning to those tender songs of Jonson, 
or Lovelace, or Stanley, but best of all tothe 
madrigals of Shakespeare, listen to their 
fresh kind music flowing to me from those | 
lips gone now so long, and cold for many a' 
day, but not on that account deprived of ut- 
terance. Shakespeare is with us now chaunt- | 
ing his tender— 


Take oh take those lips away 
That so sweetly were foresworu : 


and Jonson in an audible voice repeats : 


Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine 

Or leave a kiss within the cup 
And Ill not ask for wine :” 


and Lovelace—gentle Lovelace who sang 
of ‘‘ Althea,’’ and to this day murmurs: 


Tell me not, sweet, | am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. * 


There were poets in those days! and they 
spoke with the fresh, pure voice of nature, 
which was young and lusty and though often 
betrayed into excesses, full of genuine fervor 
anda finechivalric strength. You read these 
old madrigals whose writers with their dulci- 
neas are passed so long into the dust, with a 
new pleasure in the smiling morning when 
the winds are blowing and the grass and 
flowers have night-dews on them not yet dried 
up by the sun. There is a moral too in the 
morning and its wind among the pines, which 
ought to strike us all :—perhaps I saw it only 
because this is Idleland. Commence early, 
it says, with fresh and vigorous pulse the task 
you have before you. The birds and the 
winds sleep at nooday when the sun is hot 
and oppressive : and the flowers fold up their 
leaves and droop. It is the fresh morning 
which they select—the winds to gambol— 
birds to sing their songs in—the flowers to 
make the fields and forests glad with their fine 
smiles. And so here is an end of my leaf 
from Idleland which contains at least a moral, 
and may make the forest breezes blow in 
cities for an instant. _If this be true, I have 
not thrown my time away. R. J. 





LAVINIA. 
Ma Fiancée. 


“Les lieux que j’ai parcourus avec elle, la musique 
que nous avons entendue ensemble, les tableaux qu'elle 
in’a fait voir, les livres qu’elle m’a fait comprendre, com- 
posent l’univers de mon imagination. —Cortnng, ch. 2. 


Her image haunts each mental field 
Where Memory fondly strays ; 
And blends itself with every scene, 

Where frolic Fancy plays. 


The pages I have read to her, 
F'lit still before my eyes ; 

Their imagery, their beauties all 
In soft remembrance rise. 


Each glowing phrase, each gem of thought 
That was her praises themne,— 

Each picture-word, by Genius breathed, 
That made her visage beam; 


Each hallowed spot I saw her in,— 
The friends that met her smile,— 
All, crowd unceasing on my thouglits 

In hours of rest or toil. 


And oh, the strains she made me hear 
Each well remembered even, 

Sound, ever, in my charmed ear, 
Like melodies of Heaven. 


Thou art my life—my universe— 
My memory’s polar star! 

Where’er I rove, in fact or thought, 
Thou, thou art always there. 


COMPLIMENTS. 


A LAWYER’S COMPLIMENT. 


The following lines were handed up to a 
beautiful young lady, who was attending the 
trial of criminals at the Assizes in Surry, 
(England,) about a century ago: 


Whilst petty offences and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing one’s heart? 
You, fair one, will smile, and say laws, I defy you, 
Assur’d that no peers can be summoned to try you ; 
But think not this way to escape from our fury, , 
For the Muses and Graces will just make a jury. 


A PARSON’S COMPLIMENT. 


A country parson’s answer to a young 
lady who sent him her compliments on the 
ten of hearts— 


Your compliments, dear lady, pray forbear, 
Old English services are more sincere. 

You send ten hearts ; the ¢ythe is only mince, 
Give me but one and burn the other nine. 
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THE OLD HUSSAR'S TREASURE. 


Translated from the French of Emile Souréstre. 


Like all the streets of Versailles, that of 
the ‘‘ Reservoirs” is silent and deserted at an 
early hour. As soon as the shades of night 
begin to fall, the doors are closed, the cur- 
tains drawn, and nothing is seen in that wide 
thoroughfare—once destined to be filled with 
the carriages and hunting trains of the great 
king—but a few pedestrians, who have been 
delayed by some unforeseen occurrence, has- 
tily regaining their dwellings. One of these 
had just stopped at a modest pavillion situa- 
ted at the extremity of the street. He open- 
ed the door with a small key, and very soon 
was seen a glimmering light throwing its fee- 
ble rays around the ground floor, as he car- 
ried it over the room, making the last inspec- 
tions for the night. Could any one have fol- 
lowed him, they might have seen, first, a 
parlor furnished with all that pretension to 
luxury, much to be regretted, as it indicates 
the sacrifices the owner makes to the exi- 
gencies of position; then a study containing 
a desk, whose cover of shining leather, and 
spotless cards, proved their habitual inutility ; 
lastly, a narrow staircase conducted to a sleep- 
ing chamber—which completed the apart- 
ments. Here, the economical elegance of 
the ground floor had given place to visible 
indigence. The low, curtainless bed, covered 
with a faded cotton counterpane, some straw 
chairs, a table and a demolished secretary, 
completed the furniture, whose insufficiency, 
contrasted with the luxury of the lower room, 
proved the hard necessity imposed on all 
those who begin by retrenching what is ne- 
cessary, in order to provide themselves with 
superfluous luxuries. Such, indeed, was the 
position of Dr. Arthur Fournier, then the 
tenant of the pavilion of the “rue des Res- 
ervoirs.” Receiving the diploma of M. D., 
after a course of studies which had absorbed 
the greater part of the small patrimony left 
him by his father, he was compelled to em- 
ploy the rest in furnishing an establishment 
whose poverty would not repulse customers. 
Condemned to an apparent ease, which mask- 
ed cruel privations, he awaited success under 
the guise of prosperity. But, for nearly a 
year that he had resided in Versailles, his 
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eyes fixed upon the horizon like ‘ sister 
Anne,” he saw only, as she did, the dust of 
the present, and green hopes im the future. 


‘|His resources had been exhausted without 


bringing him that patronage always dreamed 
of and always invisible. In the meanwhile 
the necessity of succeeding, became every 
month more urgent. The young physician, 
goaded on by anxiety, had looked around him 
for patrons, and found persons occupied 
wholly with their own affairs. They vaunted 
his knowledge, his zeal, his scrupulous deli- 
cacy—but there’ they stopped. To render 
him justice, exempted them from rendering 
him a service. Asa last resort, he had so- 
licited with much persistence and effort, a 
physician’s post in a hospital which a philan- 
thropic legacy had erected in the neighbor- 
hood. Unfortunately, those who would have 
assisted him possessed no great influence 
themselves: some promises had been made 
to him; some hopes given him—then every 
one returned to his own business; and Ar- 
thur had just learned that a competitor 
better served had borne away the prize. 
This last disappointment increased the sad- 
ness which had for some time awakened his 
reflections. After throwing a glance of dis- 
couragement upon the nudity of his cham- 
ber, and occupying himself with those do- 
mestic arrangements, which are necessarily 
meagre in a bachelor’s apartments, he went 
to one of the windows and pensively leaned 
his forehead against the humid glass. Be- 
fore him extended the common yard, upon 
which opened the doctor’s pavilion, and a 
cracked, dilapidated building, inhabited by 
an old hussar named Duret. Duret, known 
through all the quarter for his avarice, was 
the owner of the two houses, as well as the 
forsaken garden, which a worm-eaten gate 
separated from the yard. A poor girl, his 
god-daughter, whom he had taken whilst an 
infant, kept his house. He had thus secured 
to himself, under the guise of a benevolent 
act, a kind of servant without wages, who 
partook with gratitude of his voluntary pover- 
ty. Rose was rendered neither stupid or har- 
dened by this rude service ; far from it: her 
soul, driven from the real, which wounded it, 
had, thus to speak, taken its flight to the 
higher regions of the ideal. Always alone, 
she had enriched her solitude by reflection. 
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Ignorant, and with no means of learning, she 
was contented with reading over a thousand 
times the few books chance had thrown into 
her hands, extracting all their juice and per- 
fume. However, since the arrival of Dr. 
Fournier, the circle of her reading had been 
a little extended. He had loaned her some 
stray classics found in his medical library, 
and these kind acts had become the occasion of 
some neighborly intercourse—confined, how- 
ever, to short conversations. For several 
days his own anxieties had prevented the 
doctor from thinking of Rose, when he per- 
ceived her hastily crossing the yard and di- 
recting her steps towards the pavilion. When 
near the little back door she raised her head, 
recognized Fournier at the window, made a 
sign to him and spoke some words which he 
could not hear. He hastened down to open 
the door. Rose, whose fatigued and faded 
features seemed to contradict her name, was 
still paler than usual, and the poverty of her 
clothing became more apparent by its disor- 
der. 

‘“What is it? 
you ?” he asked. 

She appeared moved and embarrassed, 
and replied, 

“* Pardon—I wished—I have come to ask 
a favor of you—a great favor.”’ 

‘* Speak,’ said Arthur ; “in what way can 
I be of any service to you?” 

** Not to me, but to my god-father. For 
eight days he has suffered, growing weaker 
and weaker. This morning he would get 
up; but just now in lying down he fainted.”’ 

“TI will go immediately to see him,” in- 
terrupted Arthur, taking a step in advance. 

Rose withheld him by a gesture. 

‘Excuse me, sir,”” she stammered ; “ my 
god-father has always refused to call ina 
physician.” 

‘‘T shall present myself as a neighbor.”’ 

“ And under some pretext, is it not? The 
doctor could, for example, ask the price of 
the stable and the little coach house: both 
of them will be necessary when he has his 
cabriolet.”’ 

A bitter feeling crossed the young man’s 
heart. Formerly, indeed, in the first days 
of his illusion, he had seen this hope in the 
not very distant future. 

‘* Be it so,” he said, in a brief tone, and 


What is the matter with 





ruins inhabited by father Duret. She begged 
him to wait some moments at the door, and 
enter only after she did, that her god-father 
might suspect nothing. He stopped on the 
threshold, heard the sick man ask Rose if 
the garden gate was closed, the fire extin- 
guished, the bucket taken from the well, and 
other like questions dictated by his miserly 
anxiety. She replied in such a manner as 
to tranquilize him. 

His panting breath and hissing voice had 
struck the young physician. He determined 
on crossing the two feet of entrance and 
enter in a blustering manner, as a visitor 
who wished to announce himself, but he was 
suddenly stopped by the darkness. The only 
reom which the old hussar occupied, and in 
which he was now lying, had no other light 
but what it received from the feeble glim- 
mering of a street lamp—at such a distance, 
as to transform night, in this miserable 
abode, into “ visible darkness,’’ to which the 
eye was long in being accustomed. The in- 
valid’s glance immediately recognized his 
young tenant. 

‘The doctor!’ he cried, with great effort. 
“‘T hope he does not come to me! I did not 
send for him. I am very well.” 

“ T came not as a physician, but as a ten- 
ant,’’ replied Fournier, groping his way to 
the old man’s bed. 

‘A tenant: is it the end of the term? | 
did not know that the rent was due. Then 
you have brought the money. Light a can- 
dle, Rose—quick, a light.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Fournier, who 
had at length forced his way to Duret’s bed, 
‘but my last term has scarcely begun. | 
only came to know if you could, in case | 
should need it, find me a place for a cabrio- 
let and horse.” 

‘*Ah, it is about a coach house, then,’’ 
replied the old man. ‘‘ Very well, sit down, 
neighbor. We have no need of a candle, 
Rose—the lantern is sufficient: we can talk 
much better without a light. Only give me 
my ptisan.”’ 

She brought him a large cup full, which he 
emptied with that eager avidity which fever 
always brings. 

The physician asked what it was he thus 
drank. 
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‘‘My ordinary remedy, doctor,’’ replied 
the old man; “a little broth, or something 
like it; it is healthier than all your drugs, 
and, besides, it costs nothing but the trouble 
of gathering the plant.’’ 

‘And you drink it cold ?’’ 

‘Not to keep a fire: fire troubles me— 
and the price of wood is out of all conscience. 
If we want to make both ends meet, we must 
know how to be economical. I will not be 
like the scoundrel Martois, by whom [I lost 
all.”’ 

Martois had been a debtor to the old hus- 
sar, but unfortunately failed. He had paid 
father Duret, from time to time, such sums 
as he could spare until the whole debt was 
cancelled ; but from that time he had not 
ceased to repeat that Martois had ruined him: 
it was as inexhaustible a theme for him as 
the small-pox is for ugly old ladies, and the 
revolution for penniless nobles. Fournier, 
apparently as if nothing was the matter, 
seemed interested in his tattle, and ap- 
proached nearer to him. His eyes, now ac- 
customed to the obscurity, began to see the 
countenance of the old man, marbled by the 
red blotches of a burning fever. Still con- 
tinuing the conversation, he took one of his 
hands, which was burning, listened to his 
short breathing, and was convinced that his 
situation was much more critical than he had 
at first supposed. He tried to lead the at- 
tention of father Duret to it, that he might 
decide upon some remedies ; but he was so 
eager in detailing the advantages of the car- 
riage house, that he would listen to nothing. 
In the mean time, his voice having become 
more broken for’several moments, now sud- 
denly stopped. Fournier quickly bent over 
him, and called to Rose to bring a light. 
Whilst she hastened to light the candle, he 
raised the old man’s head, who had only 
fainted, and soon recovered him with some 
stimulant he always carried with him. Rose 
ran in. At this moment Father Duret open- 
ened his eyes, thrust out his hand, tried to 
speak, but some inarticulate sounds only 
were heard. As the young girl came nearer 
to try and comprehend him, he made a des- 


-perate effort, raised his head, and blew out 


the candle! But Arthur hadseen enough to 


be assured that immediate assistance was in- 
He took leave of the old hus- 


dispensable. 








sar, recommended him to repose, and prom- 
ised to call again the next day to speak of 
the affair in question. Rose followed him 
beyond the threshold. 

‘‘ What of him ?’”’ she enquired anxiously. 

‘‘He has some very serious symptoms— 
and I am going to write a prescription, which 
you must follow exactly.”’ 

‘Are remedies necessary ?’ 
with inguietude. 

« Yes: it will be sufficient to present my 
order to the apothecary, and he will supply 
them.” 

Rose was still embarrassed. The young 
man divined the cause. 

‘Do not be troubled about the expense ; 
all will be furnished in my name, and later I 
will arrange it with father Duret.’’ 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you, sir,’’ said 
Rose, her eyes glistening with gratitude, 
‘but my god-father will know that these 
remedies must be paid for one day, and he 
will refuse to take them. If the gentleman 
will permit me to say they were furnished 
by him—gratuitously—I shall find some 
means of repaying him by my labor.” 

“ Very well,’ said Fournier, who suffered 
from the blushes and embarrassment of the 
young girl, ‘do all for the best—I will assist 
you.” 

That his words might appear more proba- 
ble to the old man, he sent Rose back to the 
bed side, whilst he himself went for the ne- 
cessary medicines. Before the old miser 
could be induced to take them, it had to be 
repeated, over and over again, that they were 
purely a neighborly gift. 

Persuaded at last that his recovery would 
cost him nothing, he took with docility all 
which was prescribed for him. But the dis- 
ease had already made such progress, that 
all the efforts of science were of no avail. 
Through the alternations of fever and pros- 
tration, the old man’s life was hastening to 
its close, and Fournier soon saw that all hope 
was gone. He gave up all the remedies and 
allowed Duret full scope to indulge in all his 
fancies. He profited by it to express a thou- 
sand desires and form a thousand projects ; 
but at the moment of execution avarice al- 
ways stepped in to extinguish the one and 
arrest the other. Feeling, vaguely, that the 
streams of life were drying within him, he 


’ 


she asked, 
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exaggerated the necessity of providing for 
the future, in order to delude himself into 
the belief, that a long life yet awaited him. 
Fifteen days thus rolled by. Rose continued 
the same patient and self-denying creature. 
Bowing for ten years under this yoke of vol- 
untary poverty, she accepted it without a 
murmur: she pitied her god-father instead 
of upbraiding him, and never desired riches 
but for his enjoyment. The young physi- 
cian, at each visit, discovered some new 
treasure in that soul, which attracted all to 
it, and asked no other reward than the hap- 
piness of devoting itself to others. 

The increasing interest he took in her ex- 
tended to the old hussar—the only friend she 
had in the world. However rude had been 
his protection, Rose had been sheltered and 
had something of a home. Father Duret 
had been her protector as well as her master. 
But what would become of her after his 
death? She had nothing to expect from 
him, for he had a cousin, Stephen Tricot by 
name—a rich farmer—living in the neigh- 
borhood, with whom he was on the best 
terms. 

Tricot, who, from time to time paid a visit 
to the miser’s lair, to measure the distance 
between him and his inheritance, now arri- 
ved with his wife. He was one of those 
shrewd, sharp peasants, who appear frank 
under a rough and clownish exterior—and 
speak in a Joud tone, to impress their hearers 
with the truth of whatthey say. On seeing 
his dying cousin, he began some lamenta- 
tions, which the latter cut short by declaring 
nothing was the matter, and afew days would 
see him as well as ever. Tricot cast a side 
glance upon him, filled with hesitation and 
uneasiness. 

‘True?’ said he. ‘ Well, upon the faith 
of a man, that gives me great pleasure. So 
you feel yourself better?”’ 

« Much—a great deal,” stammered the old 
man. 

“How fortunate,” replied the peasant, 
who continued to regard the sick man with 
an uncertain air; “‘ brave people are never 
sick. The doctor has been here, perhaps?” 

«« He comes every day.” 

« And what does he say ?” 

‘«‘ That nothing is the matter; that all will 
be well.” 








‘Ah! ah! you see yourself there? The 
fact is, you are built of lime and sand— 
nothing can hurt you :—it is only some cold 
you have caught: it is always good to hope.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ replied Duret, who, in en- 
deavoring to persuade others of the slight- 
ness of his attack, tried to persuade himself 
also: “T only want strength—that will soon 
come.” 

“And we have brought something for 
that,’’ interrupted Perrine Tricot, drawing 
from her basket a fine plucked goose and 
three bottles of wine. ‘‘ Here is a fowl that 
has been fattened, cousin, expressly for 
you—with a sample of our last year’s vin- 
tage. Only the taste of it will strengthen 
your stomach.” 

Duret threw a glance upon the wine and 
goose. Captivated by the idea of a feast 


which would cost him nothing, he called to 
Rose, showed her the provisions, and de- 
clared that he would sup with the farmer and 
Perrine. 

The young girl, accustomed to a passive 
submission, and knowing, besides, the en- 


tire liberty Fournier had given him, obeyed 
him without making any objections. 

Very soon the perfume of the roast goose 
filled the sick man’s chamber, and his stom- 
ach, impoverished by long privations, felt 
excited by these succulent odors. He felt 
himself revived by the hope of a feast with- 
out expense—-had the table spread near his 
bed—-and felt in his awakened appetite, so 
long unsatisfied, a hungering and thirsting 
for this unexpected goodcheer. ‘Tricot filled 
his glass, which he emptied with trembling 
eagerness, only to have it filled again. The 
food and wine, far from increasing his ill- 
ness, at first seemed to give him new strength: 
he raised himself up firmer—a degree of in- 
toxication glittered in his rat-like eyes: he 
began to speak aloud of all his designs— 
shook hands with his two cousins, telling 
them they were true relations, and begged 
them to give him some advice about the dis- 
position of his poor heritage. Tricot and his 
wife wept with commiseration. At last, 
when they left the old hussar, to make some 
indispensable purchases in the city, it was 
with the promise that they would return and 
take care of him before they went home. 
Fournier arrived the moment they left. He 
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saw the sick man follow them with a cun- 
ning look until they crossed the threshold— 
then finish his glass and cluck his tongue, 
with a mocking smile. 

“Why, neighbor, it appears that you are 
better ?’”’ said the astonished physician. 

‘‘ Much, much,”’ stuttered Duret, half-in- 
toxicated. ‘ Yes, yes—much better—thanks 
to their good dinner—ah! ah! they are pay- 
ing court to my succession—with geese and 
new wine. I take all myself—will always 
do it; it is more polite.”’ 

“So you think they calculate upon their 
generosity ?”’ 

‘‘ Interest—interest—they have placed it 
ata thousand per cent interest. They think 
I am their dupe, because I eat their goose 
and drink their wine—raised expressly for 
me, as the woman said; ah! ah! we shall 
see who will laugh at last.’’ 

‘‘ You determine, then, to deceive their 
hopes ?”’ 

‘‘Why not? the little I have belongs to 
me, I suppose’? [ can dispose of it as I 
please ; and in that case why should I not 
favor a poor girl ?”’ 

‘Miss Rose?’ quickly interrupted the 
young man. ‘Ah! father Duret, if you do 
that all good people will applaud you.” 

The old man made a grimace and shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

“Bah! what do I care about good people. 
It amuses me to disappoint Mr. Fat and his 
wife.” 

At this idea, Duret burst into a laugh, but 
the convulsive effort was extinguished in a 
sudden suffocation and he fell backwards. 
Fournier hastened to him; he recovered ; 
began speaking to him again, and fell back 
seized with another spasm more violent than 
the first. The over excitement he had ex- 
posed himself to had exhausted the last re- 
mains of life, and hastened the fatal moment. 
Fournier saw with awe these convulsions fol- 
lowing each other in quick succession, soon 
transformed into the death agony. Duret, 
feeling the mysteriotis presentiment of ap- 
proaching dissolution, became alarmed. 

‘Ah, Doctor, I am ill—very ill,’’ he said, 
in a suffocating tone. ‘Is there any dan- 
ger?—tell me if there is—before I die—I 
have a secret to disclose.” 

‘Tell it immediately,” replied Fournier. 
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‘What! am I dying? Is there no hope? 
—not one? Oh, my God! must I leave all 
that I have heaped up with so much labor— 
leave allto others! All—all—all ;’’ and the 
old miser twisted his cold and trembling 
hands together with rage and despair. Four- 
nier endeavored to calm him, and asked if 
he would like to see Rose, who had, at that 
moment, entered. 

“Yes, yes, I want to see her,’’ murmured 
Duret, who like all dying persons clung to 
those around him, trying to obtain from them 
some of that fulness of life he felt departing 
from him so rapidly. ‘Poor girl—they 
would rob her—but I have secured her—she 
has only to seek.”’ 

He stopped suddenly. 

‘‘Where,”’ asked Arthur, bending over 
him. 

‘Oh! there is still some hope,” gasped 
Duret ; “say, is there not ?—only a little 
weakness ?”’ 

‘‘ Where must your god-daughter seek ?’’ 
repeated the young man, who saw the eyes 
of the dying becoming glassy in the fixed 
stare of death. 

‘Open the window—I want to see the 
light—go to the garden—at the back—be- 
hind the well—the capital.”’ 

The voice was extinguished. Arthur saw 
the lips move yet for some time, as if they 
tried to speak, but he heard no sound: a con- 
vulsive shivering agitated the features, and 
all was still. Father Duret had gone to ren- 
der his last account! Rose entered soon 
after. Her grief in learning her protector’s 
death, was silent, but sincere. He was the 
only being who had cared for her ; and know- 
ing human pity only through this hard bene- 
factor, her tenderness was given to him for 
want of one more worthy. 

Cousin Tricot and his wife found her kneel- 
ing by the bed, holding the dead man’s face 
in her hands and bathing it with her tears. 
They had just learned that the succession of 
the old hussar was open, and they ran thither 
more to secure the spoils than to render the 
last duties to the dead. Both of them began 
to take possession of the house in carrying off 
the keys, which were hidden under the old 
man’s bolster. Tricot left his wife to guard 
the heritage, whilst he went to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for the funeral. Rose 
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waited in vain to receive one word of en- 
couragement or sympathy from the peasant’s 
wife. She was left desolate near the dead, 
until the day of his funeral. The young girl 
had the courage to follow the convoy to 
the cemetery; but when she returned her 
strength was exhausted and her courage gone. 
Arrived at the threshold, she hesitated to 
cross it. Tricot and his wife, who had al- 
ready entered, began taking an inventory of 
what now belonged to them. Drawers were 
opened; furniture in disorder. Rose felt 
heart-broken and seated herself upon a stone 
bench near the door. Her hands resting on 
her knees—her head cast down—she suffer- 
ed her tears to stream in silence down her 
cheeks. A kind voice, calling her name, 
made her look up. She recognized Dr. Four- 
nier. He had seen her on entering, and com- 
passionating her desolate situation, came to 
speak some words of comfort to her. Rose 
could reply only by her tears. The young 
man asked her gently, why she remained out 
of doors and encouraged her to meet at once 
that feeling of desolation she must experi- 
ence on entering the house. 

‘«¢ Affliction,” said he, ‘“‘ resembles our nau- 
seous draught; it is better to drink all at 
once: pauses and delays multiply the pain 
by dividing it.” 

‘*¢ Pardon,”’ said Rose, in a low voice, ‘ but 
it is not to overcome my sorrow that I re- 
main out here. I am afraid it will trouble 
the cousins if I go in.” 

‘¢ So they have come already °”’ 

‘«* With Mr. Leblanc.”’ 

«What! the old notary condemned for 
his dishonesty °”’ 

«Take care he may hear you.”’ 

Fournier looked into the room and saw 
cousin Tricot and his wife engaged in emp- 
tying the drawers. 

“God pardon me! they will take every 
thing,’’ cried he. 

«Tt belongs to them,” said Rose, gently. 

“Tam yet to know that,” replied Four- 
- nier, entering the door. 

The ex-notary, who was drawing the pa- 
pers from a large portfolio, found in a drawer, 
turned around. 

‘Stop, sir!’ cried the young man; it is 
not your place to examine those papers.’ 
“Why not ?’’ said Leblanc. 








‘‘Because they may interest the succes- 
sion of the dead.’’ 

‘‘ Well done, indeed! and does not the 
succession fall tous? I should like to know,” 
cried Tricot. 

‘‘ How do you know ?” cried Fournier— 
‘father Duret might have left a will.’’ 

‘‘ A will!’’ repeated the peasant and his 
wife, fearfully regarding each other. 

‘(Ts the gentleman the depositary ?’’ asked 
Leblanc, in a whining tone. 

‘‘T did not say that,”’ replied Arthur, ‘ but 
father Duret told me positively that was his 
intention.” 

‘‘ And the young gentleman would become 
doubtless his legatee,’’ demanded Leblanc, 
with the same ironical politeness. 

Fournier blushed. 

‘It did not concern me at all,” he replied 
impatiently, ‘‘ but his poor god-daughter.’’ 

‘So it is for Rose, eh!’’ bawled out Per- 
rine: ‘‘ the citizen is her relation, then, to 
interest himself so about her.”’ 

‘‘T am her friend, madam.’’ 

The two Tricots interrupted him by a loud 
laugh. 

‘‘Then the gentleman has the power of at- 
torney ?”’ objected Leblanc. 

‘‘T have the fixed resolution to have her 
rights respected by every means in my pow- 
er,” said Fournier, who evaded a direct 
reply. ‘Although a stranger to the study 
of law, I know, sir, in such cases as this, 
there are certain formalities prescribed, from 
which no one can be exempt. Before taking 
possession of this property, it must be known 
to whom it belongs.” 

‘‘And if we take it provisionally?’ ob- 
served Leblanc, continuing to look over the 
papers. 

‘*Then you can be called to account for 
the violation of the law.”’ 

‘‘ By means of a lawsuit—is it not ?—but 
that is very expensive, monsieur le docteur, 
and | think your protegé would have some 
trouble in paying the expenses of parch- 
ment, pleading and registering.” 

“That is to say, you will take advantage 
of her poverty to deprive her of her rights,” 
cried Fournier, in a rage. 

‘We only use it as a safeguard for our- 
selves,” replied Leblanc, tranquilly. 

‘Well, then, I will myself require the ex- 
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ecution of the law,’ said Fournier, with en- 
ergy. ‘‘I was attendant physician to the 
deceased, and he was indebted to me for 
medicine and prescriptions: as a creditor I 
demand that the payment of this debt be 
guaranteed, and I have the right to set the 
seals on all.’’ 

Here the Tricots, who had tried twenty 
times to interrupt him, cried out furiously. 

Leblanc silenced them by a gesture. 

‘« Be it so,”’ said he, turning to the young 
man with a bland smile, ‘‘ you have the 
means, then, of proving the legitimacy of 
your claims? You can present your books, 
with your accounts—a written proof for the 
remedies applied ?”’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Fournier, a little embarrassed, 
‘‘a physician takes not such precautions with 
his patients; but you are at liberty to inter- 
rogate Miss Rose.”’ 

“You are right,” returned Leblanc, still 
smiling: ‘‘ you witness for her and she will 
witness for you ;—it is only a just reciprocity. 
Unfortunately the tribunals do not suffer them- 
selves to be conducted by these transports of 
sympathy or gratitude ; and until the gentle- 
man has regularly established his rights, he 
would do well to permit us to exercise those 
we hold, as relations.” 

“ Yes,”’ cried Tricot, whose wrath had 
only increased by suppressing it ; ‘‘ and since 
the citizen is fond of lawsuits we can fur- 
nish him with stuff for a few.” 

‘Both him and his protegé,’”’ added Per- 
rine. 

‘‘We will demand from them, for example, 
where cousin Duret has placed his savings.’’ 

“What they have done with his silver 
plate—for he had some,—lI have seen it.”’ 

‘“‘And as they were alone in the hou.e 
when cousin closed his eyes’ — 

‘‘ They must render an account for all that 
is missing.” 

‘‘Miserable wretches!’’ cried Fournier, 
beside himself by their infamous suspicions, 
and he rushed upon Tricot with his clenched 
fists. 


Rose, who had just entered, threw herself| to look—. 


between them. 
“Let him alone! let him alone!” cried 
Tricot, who had jerked up a shovel. 





citizen’s white skin, and brush the lining of 
that fine coat: don’t contradict him.”’ 

‘‘And take care of yourself, you intrigu- 
ing thing,” added Perrine, threatening Rose 
with her fist; “if ever you fall under my 
hands you will bear the marks of them, I 
can tell you.”’ 

“Oh, come away, for God’s sake,’ mur- 
mured the poor frightened girl, trying to draw 
Fournier out. 

He hesitated a mon.ent, then recovering 
his self-possession, he threw a contemptuous 
look upon his vulgar insulters and followed 
Rose out of the ruined dwelling. It was 
only when they came to his door that they 
stopped. Rose clasped her hands, and rais- 
ing to Fournier her eyes swollen with weep- 
ing, , 

“ Oh, pardon,” said she, ‘“‘ what you have 
endured for me ?—a poor girl like [ am will 
never have the opportunity of repaying your 
services—but at least be sure of this, that I 
will recollect them as long as I have being.”’ 

‘And what is to become of you now, 
Rose ?’”’ asked the young man, compassion- 
ately. 

‘“‘T know not yet, sir: now, I am so sad, 
I can‘think of nothing. I will give myself 
until to morrow to take courage. The mer- 
cer’s wife will willingly receive me to-night, 
and after that—well after that—God still re- 
mains with me.” 

Fournier shook her hand in silence; she 
softly pressed his, and bidding him adieu in 
a low voice, she left. 

The young man’s heart was bursting with 
indignation. Going up to his chamber, he 
began to pace it with hurried steps. In vain 
he asked himself, by what means he could 
assist the poor forsaken girl who had just left 
him. If father Duret had indeed left a will, 
no doubt Leblanc and the Tricots had sup- 
pressed it—but how could he prove it? On 
the other side, the will. might have escaped 
their interested researches ; for the dying 





man’s words seemed to infer that it was con- 


cealed. He had boasted of ‘having done a 


‘good part by Rose,’ and recommended him 
But here his revelations ceased : 
death had not permitted him to say more. 
'Arthur, in a state of feverish anxiety, be- 


“It| widlered his mind with suppositions. Night 
will give me so much pleasure to bruise the} had come, and with his forehead resting on 
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the window glass, as in the commencement 
of this story, he saw the cousins and their 
counsellor leave the premises with the pa- 
‘pers and the most valuable effects. He cast 
his eyes mechanically upon the dilapidated 
house, the deserted yard and the garden 
choked with weeds, when they suddenly 
stopped upon aruined well at the back of 
the garden, placed by a crumbling wall which 
was still ornamented with the wrecks of a 
cornice. This view suddenly recalled to his 
mind the last words of the old man :—* In 
the garden—behind the well—the capital.’’ 
An arrow of light had illuminated his soul ! 
There must be the dead man’s secret! Ani- 
mated by one of those sudden confidences 
which resemble inspiration, he quickly de- 
scended the stairs, crossed the yard, opened 
after some effort the worm-eaten gate and 
went to the well. In the half-demolished 
curbstone were seen large crevices filled with 
broken plaster: he examined this first and 
sounded it, but discovered nothing. Behind | 
the well, under a fragment of the pillar which 
supported the cornice,.was the only place 
which presented no vacancy. The freestone, 
solidly wedged in, kept all firmly in its place. 
After going two or three times around the 
orifice, bending down to examine it within 
and without, Fournier felt ashamed of his 
credulity. How could he suffer himself to 
conceive the romantic idea of a treasure con- 
cealed in an old well—and take for facts the 
last wandering expressions muttered by a 
dying man. He shrugged his shoulders, took 
a last look of disappointment at the ruins, 
and walked back. However, in spite of all, 
his mind preserved an involuntary doubt. 
About to leave the garden, he turned to look 
once more. ‘‘ It is the very place designa- 
ted by Duret,”’ said he; ‘: but near the well 
is nothing: the stone under the capital is in 
its place.” He stopped abruptly. ‘The 
fact is,’’ said he, ‘‘ why is that the only place 
where the plastering is solid ?”’ 

This simple reflection caused him to retrace 
his steps. He examined it more attentively, 
and perceived that it had been recently con- 
solidated by the smallest pebbles and the cre- 
vices filled up with soft earth. He shook it; 
and tearing away some of the supporters, suc- 
ceeded in making an opening :—a vacant 


drew from it, with great effort, a box bound 
with iron. After disengaging it, as he was 
drawing it to him. it fell to the ground and the 
tinkling sound he heard sufficiently revealed 
to him its contents. Fournier, seized witha 
vertigo, filled the crévice with the earth and 
pebbles, and gathering up all his strength, 
carried the precious casket to his rooms. He 
put -it on the chamber floor and endeavored 
to open it, but it was closed by a lock, and 
he had no key. He seated himself with his 
eyes fastened upon tie box, and began to re- 
flect. What ought he to do with this trea- 
sure which chance had thrown into his hands? 
The idea of appropriating it to himself never 
crossed his mind; but to whom ought he' to 
give it? The law designated the Tricots: 
common justice and his own inclination in- 
dicated Rose. Evidently this was the ‘ good 
part” done for her by her god-father, as he 
had himself declared whilst dying. His last 
will, clearly expressed, had been to with- 
draw his heritage from his greedy cousins, in 
order to endow her who had been to him as 
a daughter. Time alone was wanting to him 
to give this desire an authentic form: per- 
haps he had done so; for who knows what 
had passed in that premature taking posses- 
sion by the cousin? The will might have 
been discovered and destroyed by Leblanc. 
Would not such a violation of rights,—very 
probable—although not proved—justify her 
retaliating? Since they violated justice 
to despoil Rose, could she not combat them 
with the same arms? They had substituted 
for alawful division, a kind of pillage where 
all took what they could lay their hands upon. 
Rose had a right to act as they had done— 
and follow their example. However conclu- 
sive these reasons appeared to the compas- 
sionate young man, he resolved to wait until 
the next morning ere he decided. Indeed, 
notwithstanding all these arguments, some- 
thing whispered within, it was not altogether 
right. He had an indistinct feeling that he 
had substituted his own sense of justice for 
that of society,—that he had left the domains 
of the law by that dangerous door of sensa- 
tion and preference. In spite of him, his 
good sense told him that no man had a right 
to act as his feelings prompted him to com- 
pensate, by his own, for the fault of others— 





place appeared in the masonry, and he with- 
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imposed upon all a kind of provisional sta- 
tute ; the articles of which he could modify 
or efface at his will. 

In these alternations of scruples and de- 
cision, he passed the night without sleeping. 
Day dawned, Fournier continued to delibe- 
rate with himself: some one knocked timidly 
at his door; he opened it, and found himself, 
face to face, with the young girl. She 
tremblingly excused herself, with her eyes 
cast down, for disturbing him at so early an 
hour. Fournier invited her to enter and sit 
down. 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir, I only came to bid you 
good bye.” 

‘‘Where are you going ?”’ 

‘‘To Paris, where I have entered into ser- 
vice.”’ 

You ?”’ 


‘Tam compelled to do it, that at least I 
may not be a burden to any one ; andI hope 
by my zeal to satisfy my employers. Only 
I could not depart without thanking you and 
making one prayer to you.”’ 

‘“‘ What prayer ?”’ 

‘‘ My god-father’s heirs have refused to 
remunerate you for your services. Itis a 
great grief to me, because it was through 
my means that your attendance was called— 


and if I ever can acquit myself of the 
debt” — 


“Do not speak of it,”’ hastily interrupted 
Fournier. 

“No,” said Rose, “for my good will is 
powerless now,—but—before going away— 
I wish—I hope the gentleman will not re- 
fuse the only remembrance I can leave with 
him.”’ 

In murmuring these words, with a feeling of 
mingled commiseration and shame, the poor 
child had drawn from her apron-pocket a 
little packet carefully wrapped in paper : she 
unrolled it with a trembling hand, and pre- 
sented to Arthur one of those little silver 
cases, which are presented to infants at their 
baptism. 


‘‘T received it from my god-mother,” she 
softly said: ‘I pray you, with my joined 
hand, sir, however small it be do not re- 
fuse me: it is all that I have ever called my 
own, since the day of my birth.” 


Vout. XX.—61. 





There was in her voice, in her gesture, in 
the present itself, something so inexpressibly 
touching and simple, that Arthur felt his 
eyes moisten. He seized her two hands 
between his own. 

“ “ What would you say,” cried he, “if I 
suddenly made you richer than you ever 
dreamed of ?”’ 

“Me?” “replied Rose, looking at him in 
amazement. 

“If I had a treasure here for you?” 

“ A treasure ?”’ 


« Look !” 


He rapidly drew her into the chamber, 
shewed her the coffer still lying on the floor, 
and related to her all that had passed. 

Rose, who, from the first had scarcely 
comprehended him, could not support such 
joy: she fell upon her knees, the tears 
streaming from her eyes. Fournier tried in 
vain to calm her: the transition had been 
too abrupt ;—she was bewildered ; she looked 
at the casket—wept and laughed by turns. 
But suddenly looking at Arthur, she clasped 
her hands, and cried, in such a transport, 
that all her heart seemed poured out with it: 

“Oh you will, at last, be as happy as you 
deserve.” 

“J,” said Fournier, drawing himself up. 


‘You! you!’’ cried Rose, with enthusi- 
asm. ‘Qh, do you think I have not remarked 
all that is wanting here!—that I have not 
divined all your cares and anxieties? My 
poverty weighs less upon me than yours; 
for I am accustomed to mine: but you—oh, 
you must have your proper station. Take 
all sir; all is yours ;—all is for you.”’ 

And the poor child, bathed in tears of 
love and joy, tried to raise the box, to place 
it inthe young man’s hands. He, astonished, 
then melting into tenderness, tried to arrest 
her. 


, 


«Ah! you cannot refuse me,”’ she contin- 
ued, vehemently, ‘Do I not owe this for- 
tune to you: I want the whole world to know 
it—and before all others, those greedy . cou- 
sins, who have refused to render you jus- 
tice |” 


Fournier declared to her, it was useless to 
to press it upon him; but Rose would not 
listen tohim. She had just seen the new 
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heirs arrive at the old house, and ran to call 
them. The frightened ‘physician grasped 
her by the arm. 

“Would you destroy yourself !—would 
you throw away all that a fortunate occur- 
rence has placed in your hands !”’ - 

“ Throw it away ?’’ replied Rose, not com- 
prehending him. 

‘Has it not occurred to you, that these 
people can demand the restitution of this 
box ?”’ 

« How?” 

“You have no title to its possession.”’ 


Rose trembled and looked at Fournier in 
the face. 


‘‘Then it does not belong to me,’’ she 
said, abruptly. 

* Every thing attests that your godfather 
destined it for you ; only the law will demand 
other proofs.” 

“The law! but every body should obey 
it.” 

‘«‘ Unless we can oppose to it the decision of 
our own consciences.” 


‘‘No, no!’ hastily replied Rose, ‘ con- 
science may present us from profiting by all 
our rights, but it never diminishes our duties : 
it may increase our scruples, but we must 
not violate its prohibitions. Ah how badly 
have I comprehended. This treasure is not 
mine, and all this happiness was but a 
dream.” 


In speaking thus, she became very pale; 
but neither her voice nor looks betrayed the 
least hesitation. That simple heart balanced 
not an instant, and the sorrow she felt for so 
many hopes destroyed could not for one 
moment corrupt her integrity. Only the 
blow was too violent after so much expecta- 
tion. The poor girl trembled and took her 
seat. As to Fournier, a kind of reaction has 
just operated in him: admiration had suc- 
ceeded to compassion. All the paradoxes 
invented by his mind since the evening be- 
fore fell at once before this simple upright- 
ness; and his soul, so to speak, won by the 
contagion of loyalty had suddenly returned 
to its noble instincts. 


Without replying a single word to the 
young girl he left to seek a notary ; called 
the heirs, and deposited in their hands the 


precious casket. A small key which the 
Tricots had found fastened to the neck of 
Duret opened it immediately and there was 
seen the old silver plate mingled with seve- 
ral thousand gold pieces! The peasant and 
his wife wept with excess of joy. Rose and 
Fournier were calm. The notary counted 
the pieces first, and under them, was a bun- 
die of bank notes. Then an inventory of 
all was taken, the sum amounted to nearly 
three hundred thousand francs. Tricot half 
crazy with excitement, came trembling to 
the table, took the box and shook it, a small 
paper, concealed between the lining and the 
wood, fell out. 

‘$till something more to add to the mi- 
ser’s hoard,’’ said he, stooping for the paper 
and handing it to the notary. 

He opened it, glanced over it, and made a 
gesture of surprise. 

“ Ttis a will,”’ said he. 

‘A will,’’ cried every voice at once. 

“ By which Mr. Duret has adopted for his 
sole heiress Miss Rose Fleuriot, his god- 
daughter.” 

Four cries were heard in the room, at the 
same moment,—cries of surprise, of joy, 
and disappointment. Tricot rushed to snatch 
the paper; but the notary put it behind him. 
Violence was necessary to release him from 
the enraged couple, who at last went out 
overwhelming all present with threats and 
maledictions. Leblanc whom they. went to 
consult had great trouble to convince them 
that their misfortune was irremediable, and 
that all the law suits in the world could not 
put them in possession of the property of 
father Duret. 

As to Fournier it was not long before he 
became the happy husband of the gentle and 
upright Rose, who was not only the compan- 
ion of his happiness, but also his councillor 
and supporter. Comprehending that society 
in isolating a woman from the rude turmoil 
of masculine affairs, which might at length 
indurate her heart, had given her the sweet- 
est and most delicate instincts to guard, the 
young wife continued to be a kind of invisi- 
ble conscience, placed at the door of her 
husband’s heart, to keep far from it error, 
weakness, and all evil passions. 


S. L. C. 
Columbus Ga. 
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TO ALICE. 


I sometimes think of Sheba’s jewelled queen, 
In the palace of that wisest King of old, 
Transcending with the majesty of a noble mien, 
Its purpled splendour, and its glistening gold. 


Sometimes in fancy do the princely dead, 
Ruled from their resting by the poet’s rhyme 
With garments trailing, and with stately tread, 
Come slowly down the vista’d vale of Time. 


But all these pageantries of departed days, 
Wake not in me such magical delight, 
As do thy gentle, and untutored ways, 
And ringlets darker than Plutonian night. 
L. M. 





MORE OF JOHN RURIC, 


In addition to the Vision of Youth, which 
was reviewed in the January number of the 
Messenger, there are in my possession, 
other scraps of various descriptions, by the 
same hand. Some of them seem to me to 
possess much merit. They are very ear- 
nest and passionate utterances of feeling 
upon some of the vexed questions of history 
and of the current times in which they were 
written. This will induce some persons to 
think that they ought not to be put into print. 
To me it seems to make them not /ess valu- 
able, but more valuable, (without saying that 
the opinions they express are always my 
own,) but because they are thereby all the 
better marks and entries in the current ac- 
count book of the growth of soul upon our 
Southern soil at that time. They are inten- 
ded as glimpses of autobiography, which must 
always be pleasant and profitable to wise 
and thoughtful readers. 

Education is the great subject of the pres- 
ent times. It is that particular unsolved rid- 
dle for our confederacy, and our times, which 
many circumstances conspire to bring before 
the thinking men of the country prominently 
and vividly at this time. As yet no man 


can say that he has read any thing like a 


thorough, exhaustive book on the subject. 
Many have entered the tangled forest. No 
man has yet either made, or seen, a direct 
and luminous way through it. The reason 
of this seems to be that writers and thinkers 
have persisted, and are persisting, in calling 


|that, education, which is but a part of educa- 
| tion,—and in every case where a man has 
jcut any significant figure in the facts and 
{scenes of life, a very small part of education, 
|we mean the intercourse of the mind with 
|books, schools, and teachers. We do not in- 
jtend to be understood to oppose these things, 


or to undervalue them, or to depreciate them, 
or to send off any sly fling at them what- 
ever, but to cry out with acclamation, in be- 
half of every good school, of every grade 
every where. 

But that is no more the whole of a man’s 
education which he derives from books, 
schools, and teachers, than that is all his bone 
and muscle which he derives from bread and 
butter, in his unbearded boyhood, in the 
days of tail-less coat and limited pocket- 
money. This which is commonly called 
education, is in fact but a part of education— 
a tenth part or something like that. Books, 
schools, and teachers are together but one of 
many powers which teach the human mind. 
There are others besides these, many and 
potent: the weather, the scenery, social 
life, history, politics, Teligion, meditations, 
dreams, love, poverty, and every one of the 
deep and true realities which break in 
athwart young life when it is acquiring and 
indulging its strong taste for realities. These 
are all educators, just as really as books are. 
We believe that there are some minds which 
learn more from the changes in the sky, and 
from the changes which weather and season 
work upon the earth, than they ever learn 
from books. Others learn more from the 
political movements of the country. Others 
learn by the natural sight-seeing for which 
travel affords facilities. And in looking 
around the subject in this way, it is plain to 
see that itis not yet understood, and that the 
generic idea has not yet clearly arrived in 
view of our times. 

But however we may dispose of the great 
subject of education, it is clear that the soul 
alters its poetic feeling as freely in connec- 
tion with the phenomena of the outer world as 
on any class of subjects. Some of the wild- 
est, richest, rarest, grandest light from eter- 
nity which ever comes into the mind, rides 
upon the rays of light which enter from the 
scene of the world around it. Every great 
writer and every small writer has some 
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weather-poetry. There would be many gaps, 
and many gems of the most beautiful thoughts 
and words missing, if all such were stricken 
fromthe Hebrew and Greek and Latin and 
German and English classics. And we per- 
haps feel better acquainted with Homer and 
Shakspeare and Schiller, from their utterance 
of impressions from natural scenery, than 
from any other topics of utterance. The 
title, Thoughts suggested by outward na- 
ture—would embrace about every thing 
worth reading in Walter Scott, Felicia He- 
mans and their schools. Who does not re- 
member the lofty plane-tree, and the shade, 
and gentle breeze, and grass to sit down 
upon, and the beautiful and transparent waters 
of the Ilissus, which are mingled in that 
grand word-picture of Plato in the Phae- 
drus? Who does not remember the sweet- 
flowing Cephisus of the beautiful chorus of 
Euripides? or Shakspeare’s picture of the 
moonlight sleeping upon a bank, and the 
stars above, quiring to the young-eyed cher- 
ubim? Who that has read Southey, forgets 
the paradise of Iram, the palace of Chedad, 
the cave of the Domdaniel, and the sweet 
mountains of Mere? who forgets Byron’s 
“ Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder !’’ 
or Bulwer’s Winandermere, on a summer 
evening, with a pleasure boat anchored on 
shore, in whichlay ‘one that might have 
haunted the nymphs of Delos: the face of 
Apollo, not as the hero, but the shepherd— 
not of the bow, but of the lute—not of the 
Python-slayer, but the young dreamer by 
shady places—he whom the sculptor has 
portrayed leaning idly against the tree— 
the boy-God whose home is yet on earth, 
and to whom the oracle and the spheres are 
still unknown ?” 

And so it must ever be with every one 
who pours out, either in verse or in prose, 
the genuine utterance of his soul, while time 
shall last, and the world and the human soul 


shall continue ‘to be such as they now are;/ 


for dreams of the world, of the bright vision 
and fair aspects of it, must always, more or 
less, go, like troops of angels, to show them- 
selves to all minds whose powers are above 
simple sensualism, or which possess at all 
the higher powers of imagination. 


We shall give the reader some of young 
Ruric’s views of nature as the best glimpse 
of autobiography, and perhaps the most 
pleasant. The following is on a subject upon 
which every fledgling poetaster must needs 
try the tang of his harp-strings once in his 
life, or else he would not be satisfied to come 
down stairs, and dwell on the level of com- 
mon mortals, and strike the tone of common 
sense. Yet Ruric does his nonsense about 
as well as other people do their nonsense. 
He even slings in a little glance of satire in 
one place, as if he half suspected his non- 
sense of being nonsense. In that he has 
the decided advantage of Colonel Thomas 
Hart Benton, of the blessed N. PARKER 
Willis, and of Doctor Samuel Johnson. This 
trio—third part of the modern nine worthies 
of literature—appear to swim the ocean of 
puffed nonsense, as if a man should fall 
asleep while bathing and dream of a siesta 
in bed. Itis a small piece of wisdom to 
attain unto the knowledge, or at least suspi- 
cion, of ournonsense. To this Ruric seems 
to have attained. To it many of the great 
(geese) of the world never do attain. But 
we would better give the verses, or else we 
shall be in danger of committing a prenatal 
infanticide upon their carcass : 


“ Gardens gemmed with morning showers 
Sparkling turf, and opening flowers, 
Bees around them ever humming, 

Rural sounds, and echoes coming ; 
Grateful shade and golden light, 

A hundred visions half in sight 

Which you saw in sleep last night 

In which heaven, earth, eternity, 

All potent things of mystery, 

Mix glooms of earth with heaven’s own light, 
Come trooping through your phantasy! 
Strangely these delight the mind, 

And leave strange memories behind ! 


“ Little shadowy wizzard boy, 

Whom I see with fancy’s eye 

Bearing news from realms of joy, 
Quickly to return on high— 

Tell us of these things around 

The scene, the vision, and the sound— 
Say do they so charm us here, 

From resemblance which they bear 

To things within the world above ? 

Did the great Creator’s hand, 

In expression of his love, 

Attune our souls and bid them sound, 
Accordant with this vernal round 

Of outward objects, which should stand 
Around us in our pilgrim land ? 

Or is their mystic power and spell 
The seunding of an ocean shell, 
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That sings theeternal ocean’s name, 
And tells us thereby whence it came ? 
Or is it one of Plato’s dreams, 

A vision of reflected beams, 

Painted by pre-existent rays, 

Forms and types of other days’? 
Which Wordsworth and Pythagoras, 
And many another solemn ass 
Taught about metempsychosis ; 

By this very diagnosis 

Which they did not learn from Moses : 
Fires yet burning in their embers, 
Where one life has died away— 
Traces which the soul remembers 

Of some grand pre-natal day— 

The things and facts of other spheres 
E’er mortal sounds had reached its ears ?”’ 


We do not undertake to say this poetry is 
very good, or that the question here asked is 
a very novel or a very important one. We 
have seen several atempts to unfold this 
phenomenon of the exact similarity which 
often comes over our minds, between the 
scenes in the midst of which we are at the 
time, and even the very words then ringing 
in our ears, and other scenes which we have 
been in, in some unremembered and shadowy 
land. And other words which we have heard 
from unremembered and shadowy persons 
now gone forever. All we have to say on 
the subject at this time is, that the beautiful 
little phenomena observed by many, seem to 
be the common daily testimonies of the 
mind to its independence of the body, and 
that they are things too delicate for any ana- 
lysis which we are now able to institute. We 
mean by this little string of verses to show 
to the reader a single glimpse, a common 
but a clear one, of the boy’s mind of whom 
we are writing—a young, rather sombre, 
musing, meditative mind, thinking half sadly, 
even at the suggestion of the most exhilara- 
ting vision of a spring morning, upon the 
mysteries of the mind’s life, past, present, 
andtocome. That, we feel sure is one clear 
and correct trace of Ruric’s biography, auto- 
biographically given. Thousands and thou- 
sands would remember similar experiences 
in their own lives. It is one advantage 
which the country has over the city, as the 
place where well-built souls may grow, that 
it affords opportunities and incentives to all 
who have the metal in them, for these deep 
musings by which the soul is as really re- 
freshed as the body is by slumber. That is 
a shallow soul that never had a deep mel- 
ancholy. 


We have shown the melancholy of the 
morning. We wish now to show that of the 
evening. It is the same mind, in the same 
mood, but with a different set of objects. 
The location is among the large farms, and 
waste lands, and the shades of solemnity 
and even of loneliness, resting on the rural 
scenery, of Eastern Virginia. We place it 


here asa simple piece of natural history : 
' 


“ On comes the evening in the silent vales, 
Dimming the light within them ; and the marge 
Of brooks wimpling in peace through bushy dales 
Grows dim, as shadows from the hills enlarge. 


On comes the evening, o’er primeval woods 

In this our young though solemn western world, 
As it has done since last the ebb of floods 

Went back to ocean with their banners furled. 


On comes the evening ; in the glowing West 
At the bright gate, the sun his light has doffed 
To hang and fade there, while he goes to rest, 
Like warrior’s mail hung up in hall aloft. 


It is a very mournful thing to see 

The daylight fading from the hills away 

And darkuess creeping, creeping, steadily 

Up hills, and trees, and mountains till the day, 


Fleeing before his enemies, leaps off 

From the hill-tops into eternity ; 

And night, and shade, and darkness and their woof 
Bind every thing, awhile with them to lie.”’ 


We fear that this poetry is not quite so 
good as some passage in the Iliad, or in 
Hamlet, or in Paradise Lost. There are some 
awkwardnesses in it, for which editorial 
emendation is so difficult, that they must go 
asthey are. And there are some rudenesses 
of measure which are infallible signs of 
juvenility. But they are out-speakings of 
the soul, and of nature. They attach them- 
selves to the soil and the scenery of our good 
old State. 

We find another set of verses partaking of 
this same dreamy, musing, strain; not per- 
haps a great deal better poetry, but showing 
yet more clearly, as a window in the heart 
the personal thought and habits of the young 
writer, at the time of their composition, 
which was early in his life, and a long while 
ago. They show that in addition to the first. 
great educator of his soul—nature,—that 
another of the great educating forces now 
began to cast its power upon him—religion ; 
the title of them is ‘‘SHapows we Pursugz,’’ a 
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tion, ‘‘ what shadows we are and what shad- 
ows we pursue !”’ 


“ We think we yet shall see the day, 
Though it may still be far away, 

When the bright dreams we had in youth 
Shall come in sober forms of truth : 


Circles of brightness, shapes of glory, 
Wreaths of laurel ever green : 
Play-fellow-spirits, cherub children, 
Harps of rapture, fairy kings ; 
Fair and yet unheard of things 
Which none but dreaming souls have seen ; 
And they did never write the story 
Or describe the scene. 
From Eleusis or Parnassus, 
These we hope shall yet descend, 
Borne on wings above to bless us, 
And our spirits’ thirst to end, 
Then Tempean vales around 
With their shepherd pipes of peace 
With the true Arcadian sound 
Flowers and shady founts of bliss, 
Such as were in ancient Greece, 
Shall again be found. 
Life rolls away ; they do not come, 
For time and care fright them away ; 
We die and seek a higher home, 
And find them there and more than thev.” 


A new element, which we are glad to see 
is not a sour but a cheerful one, has here been 
introduced. The idea of the fading away of 
earthly things has been distinctly reached ; 
and there has been brought into the mental 
view, another world and another life, supple- 
menting this, and supplying its deepest 
wants. The language too has taken a higher 
range, and is more direct and simple. 

There is another set of verses among these 
papers entitled ‘‘ An ode to Despondency’’— 
consisting of an hundred Byronic lines, almost 
sulphureous enough for spontaneous combus- 
tion, which we think are not, asa whole, worth 
publication anywhere. We wish somebody 
could do something, or could say something, 
or could write something, or could sing some- 
thing, or play something, some where or some- 
how, onsome Saul’s harp or other, or by some 
Annot Lyle or other, which could have some 
effect in soothing or mitigating the sorrows 
of these sons of genius, when some capri- 
cious lady-love has given them the mitten, 
or when they have happened to dream last 
night of brimstone. To hear the poor suf- 
ferers themselves, it would seem that there 
was never any sorrow like their sorrow. The 
groans of the man beneath Mount Etna 
were but a circumstance to their groans,— 





Job was a Paphian epicure to them,—the 
three holy children in the fiery furnace, were 
in an ice-house, compared to the glow of 
their furnace of affliction. But let nobody 
be dismayed, as though the world were 
coming speedily to an end. These sorrows 
are rarely dangerous. They do not kill. 
They break no bones. They are the re-ac- 
tions in the mind of the young blade, upon 
his discovering that he has not the whole 
world as completely under his thumb, as he 
has his admiring, wondering, gaping junior 
brothers and sisters. They are but as the 
thumps of the pump-handle, to the tippler 
who lays wager of battle with the pump. 
They are ordinarily about as serious evils 
as that righteous headache which comes 
after deep potations; or that natural lassi- 
tude which comes after revelry; or that 
frequent and very probable fall in life, that 
letting down a few button-holes lower, that 
taking down a peg or two, which ensues in 
the regular programme of the Nemesis of 
youthful and mortal life, after silly and ner- 
vous exhilaration, puffy e‘evation, presump- 
tuous self-glorification. We cannot indulge 
either ourselves-or our readers in the sul- 
phur of more than five of these verses: 


He says: 





“1 use to rejoice of the future to dream, 

And hopes, like bright angels, appeared in my way ; 
But now every prospect is shorn of its beam, 

And the hopes of my heart are all withered away. 


“Then the world was an Eden of fairy romance, 

On whose plains many treasures of blessedness lay, 
And its dwellers with joy and delight were in trance; 
But such visions of life are all faded away. 


“] was never less lonely than when left alone 

To commune with the earth, and the waves, and the sky ; 
When the murmurs of woodlands at evening came down, 
Like the low songs of cherubs who dwell up on high 


I imagined a voice from the varying moon ; 

And deep midnight itself sung a wild-woven lay ; 
And the rolling of ages, I heard at high noon, 

As the orbs of the sky went in grandeur their way. 


There were voices and sounds in the winds and the leave:. 
Which often seemed singing a wild-woven lay, 

And as earth from the showers of the summer revives, 
So my soul, at such times, was refreshed on her way.”’ 


But every cheerful thing was changed with 


him at the time of that present writing. So 
one would think. For in the first of these 
verses way rhymes with away; in the sec- 
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ond of them /ay rhymes with away; in the 
fourth Jay rhymes with way; and in the 
fifth Jay rhymes with way. We ascribe it to 
his tremendous sorrow, that he could not 
find any greater variety of rhymes. Lay 
and way seem to be about two thirds of the 
stock then on hand. Heseems to us, at that 
time to have been decidedly inferior to the 
famous Irishman who 


“ Studied all through January 

To find a rhyme for Tiperary ; 

And studied all through February 
But found no rhyme for Tiperary.” 


We are seriously glad that we are over 
this slough of despond, in our autobiograph- 
ical progress; which we felt bound to go 
through, because so many high-strung peo- 
ple do suffer such sorrows, about the begin- 
nings of their mature life. Yet we think 
that there is as little instructive as there is 
interesting in such cases, and as little that 
is dangerous as either. We profess sympa- 
thy with all the true and real sorrows of 
man ;—and no less with the unknown and 
mysterious sorrows of finely touched spirits, 
which come from Sphynx’s riddles, of which 
the solution and the power lie out of sight 
in the invisible world, than with more visible 
but not more real sorrows from simpler 
causes. But we have not always time and 
nerve for sympathy with these monstrous 
throes, as if of Jeremiah and Heraclitus 
combined, of nervous people for very slight 
causes, and over very small griefs. That 
erudite, old, black-letter anatomist, Burton 
will tell us that these agonies come from am- 
bition, love, wounded pride, poverty, sorrows 
calumnies, perturbations, affrights, spleen, 
vapours, and such like things. 

There were some very striking verses pub- 
lished by Edgar Poe, some years ago, enti- 
tledthe “ Hauntep Patace” beginning: 


“ In the greenest of our valleys.” 


To this Ruric wrote a reply entitled “‘ Tux 
UnuaunTep Paace ;” and addressed it to 
Epcar A. Por. It is decidedly the best of 
his scraps which we have yet seen. We 
give it entire : 


1. 
“ Out in a sandy wilderness, 





In a poor oasis whose dress 


Of doted, fungous,mossy trees, 

Weeds fut as those on Lethe’s shore 
And leaves that creep in Lethe’s breeze 
Make doleful scenery evermore : 

A wondrous strange old palace stands, 
Which was not built by human hands. 


2. 
“* White moss of rottenness is thick 
On plank and shingle, beam and brick ; 
Obstructed is each door and window 
By limbs of trees which entrance hinder : 
And others tangle round the roof 
Like a bungling weaver’s tangled woof, 
And darken every avenue 
Where light could win its bright way through. 


3. 


“Seldom do glimmerings of light 

Stray through those courts of murky night; 
For heavy clouds lie brooding over 

And sun and moon and blue sky cover ; 
But when they de the eye may see 

Traces of hoar antiquity, 

From Thebes, from Delphi, and from Eden, 
With ancient lore and mystery laden. 


4. 
“ Hieroglyphs and golden wands, 
Phylacteries of innocence, 
Ephods and Sacerdotal bands, 
And gems that spake prophetic sense, 
With much of wondrous garniture, 
‘That had been costly furniture, 
As if some lurdane rabble rout, 
In sport had scattered them about. 
Ds 
But when all is dark within, 
Nor any errant rays are seen, 
Of glimmering and feeble light 
Among those courts of murky night, 
Up springs a light within the doors, 
As if it came from out the floors— 
At first of but a taper’s size, 
But brightening, brightening to your eyes : 


6. 


Like the lamps in ancient tombs, 
Vapor-fed indismal glooms, 

It feeds on darkness and grows bright, 
Filling all the house with light ; 
Brightens every hall and chamber, 
Every window richly glows, 

And its rays of pearl and amber 

On surrounding darkness throws. 


7. 
“ Beams it casts of light prismatic 
On the forest’s leafy beds ; 
Breathes out odours aromatic 
On the fat Lethean weeds, 
Music of soft Lydian airs 
Springs to the sound of Grecian verse 
And forth the flowing echoes pour 
Through each illuminated door. 


8. 


“ Words of ancient prophecy 
Mingle with the minstrelsy ; 
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Sounds of gladness in the echo 
Rapture in‘the musics flow ; 
Banners, as of angel armies, 
From the windows hang and wave ; 

And where the highest light and charm is 
You ‘may hear the words: Gop save. 


9. 
“ Hieroglyphs and golden wands 
Phylacteries of innocence, 
Ephods and sacerdotal bands, 
And gems that speak prophetic sense : 
With the wondrous garniture 
That was costly furniture, 
Range themselves in order bright— 
All is loveliness and light !’’ 


If the reader will compare these verses 
with those of the unfortunate Poe, to which 
they are a reply, he will have no difficulty 
in seeing at once ,the allegorical nature of 
them both. He will see another loss and 
taking, of Mansout—a fown on Bunyan’s 
pages—and in these poetic odes, a palace. 
We feel sincere pride and pleasure that it 
was our deceased young relative, who com- 
pleted this double ode, this miniature edition 
of Paradise; Lost and Regained. On the 
perusal, we murmur to ourselves: “ That 
sound I heard was of a higher mood.”” We 
also like the piece which we suppose to have 
been composed about the time of the fore- 
going, which we shall place next in order. 
It is entitled : 


“TWO HOURS OF SUMMER. 


“Upon some evening when the earth is parched 
And showers seem heaven’s best benisons to earth, 
Look calmly where the mighty sky is arched, 
Where storm and rain have their refreshing birth. 


“ It is a very gorgeous sight to see 

That sky with its blue deeps above our head, 
Or when in grand electric revelry 

Its lurid lightnings fill the heart with dread. 


“ And it is ancient too, this white piled sky, 

For such as now it is, our fathers saw,— 

Such Cromwell saw, with deep dreams in his eye, 
Such did Aquinas see with monkish awe. 


“ And Paul saw such, and in bad Ahab's reign 
Eagle Elijah saw clouds piled in heaven ; 

A cloud led Moses through the parted main ; 
And mighty clouds with awful lightning riven, 


“ Were wrapt round Sinai’s brow when there was given 
The fiery law to man, and Moses heard 

The trumpet’s pealing sound so that he, even, 
Trembled exceedingly and quaked and feared. 


“ Perhaps on high-piled clouds, old Abram mused 
Among the wild star-gazing Chaldee race ; 

Such Noah saw, much wondering, as he cruised 
In safety o’er the entombing water’s face. 





“ A small dark cloud lies just upon the sun 

And casts a partial shade into the air 

Upon its edges, bright, white, light doth burn, 
Almost as if God’s ‘ great white Throne’ were there. 


“ And soon the thunder booms from that small cloud, 
And steaming mists from earth rise meeting it, 

Like lurid spirits in a misty shroud 

Adoring and for showers entreating it. 


“ And quickly from the ether deeps around 
There flows the electric breeze, as if to own 
That some Promethean Spirit there had found 
For homage in the air, his rightful throne. 


“ Then comes an interval of deep still heat, 
And fleecy racks glide on their gathering way, 
To where the cloud-king holds his rallying seat 
And calls aloud to all the wide array. 


“ Around him muster all the cloudy band 
Driven fast and furious by the hunter-winds, 
Swift glide their shadows o’er us on each hand 
And each into the dark gray mass he binds. 


“Upon one mighty cumulus’s brow 

His royal post he takes, by Germans nanied 
The stacken-cloud, and top and bottom now, 
The twain-cloud in its chasms is darkly framed. 


“ And then he wraps the cirro-stratus round, 
And cirro-cumulus, with melting power ; 
Then reaches up into the blue profound, 
And drags the lofty cur/-cloud from its bower, 


“In the Hesperian regions of the sky 

And casts it round his throne, for gauzy veil ; 
And then around he bids the lightnings fly 

To bind the mass more close, and brew the hail. 


“ His throne is now his chariot ;—and their wings 
The swift winds spread, beneath the light’ning’s face, 
And Cesar’s triumph o’er a hundred kings 
Was children’s sport, to his tremendous race. 

* * * * * 


“ And there has come a wide-refreshing shower, 
The earth laughs grateful to the gracious sky ; 
There is new life in maiden, bird, and flower; 
And man is glad that God is king on high.” 


That deserves, it seems to us, to stand 


high amongst descriptions of natural scenery. 


It will remind the reader of Thompson’s de- 
scription of a summer storm, commencing: 


“Behold slow o’er the lurid grove’’—and of 


Bryant’s grand ode in which he represents 
the Almighty as ‘scaring the world with 


falling thunder-bolts ;’’—and of a passage in 


the “Solitary” by Charles Whitehead, in 
which the giant of noontide “hunts the 


frighted winds, and huddles cloud on cloud.” 


Our selections have now reached that 


‘point of time at which the outward thought 


of the writer lost its absorption in natural 
scenery, and became, in a degree, historic, 
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re in Ey 
1, in * Aye, sing us true songs of the heroes long since, | “Good Fiavext, with a spirit rich in ‘ grace,’ H 
ie Whom the rack nor the gibbet could ever convince, Stands by the ‘ fountain’ of man’s ‘ life’ eterne ; 
L That their faith was a farce, and their spirits but clay, ‘While Howe, with thoughts magnificent, does trace 
ud. Who stood fast in the days of rebuke and dismav. | Splendours that in the ‘ Living Temple’ burn. 
that 1 
ught “Sing of Caineron, and Cargill, and Peden, and Br = ,,_ * Then comes Charles Stuart, with a satyr’s hate, i 
Who had heaven’s smle, but had Charles Stuart’s frown; | Unwarned even by his better (?) father’s fate, i 
ture Of Adams, and Henry, and Innis, and Lee, With bands grotesque of wit and libertine, 
Orc, Of their words, and their deeds, and their high bravery.| And turns to beggary these holy men. 
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“They, like the dial at the sunbeam’s will, 
Must think and act as Stuart should command ; 
Train down their genius from its lofty skill, 

To suit the vainest witling of the land. 


——- 


“ Clifiord, and Ashley, and vile Buckingham, 
And Arlington, and Lauderdale must hear 

No preacher's voice but who will flatter them, 
And suit the gospel to a scoffer’s ear. 


‘And these had principle to be turned out ; 
They could be poor, but could not do a wrong; — 
The ‘ Higher Law’ had not yet come about, 

By which a man may hold an office long, 


And take the oath by which he gets it too, 
And take the cash, and strut large in the place, 
And think the honours nothing but his due, 

But think the oath remitted by heaven's grace!” 


There is less diversity of opinion than 
there used to be concerning the main points 
in the history of the British Islands in the 
seventeenth century. But there is yet some 
diversity. The correct writing of that his- 
tory is a thing yet to be done. We would 
not believe a man who should insist that 
Lord Dunmore’s account of the revolution- 
ary struggle in Virginia was the correct one ; 
or that the Rev. John Camm’s account of 
Patrick Henry’s speech on the parsons’ case 
at Hanover C. H., was the correct one; or 
that the famous “ British Subaltern’s’’ ac- 
count of the campaign of New Orleans was 
the correct one. No more can we think 
that Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, has 
written the fair account of the great rebel- 
lion; or that David Hume has justly deline- 
ated the Stuarts; or that Sir Walter Scott 
has done justice to the deep religious spirit 
of the Covenanters. Hetherington, and 
Woodrow, and Calderwood, and Howie of 
Lochgoin, are rare books in this country, and 
if they were not, an impartial mind must 
see, that though their reputation for truth- 
fulness may be deservedly greater than the 
above named writers on the other side, yet 
that they are likely to be as much prejudiced 
in one way, as the others are the other way. 
We do not think this great historical pro- 
blem solved, or likely to be solved by the 
volumes of Macaulay. For though he ap- 
pears impartial, both by position and in fact, 
and seems to have a hearty good will to 
speak the truth, yet he has looked at the 
great events of that century too exclusively 
as a politician, and does not, by half, com- 
prehend the vast and true grandeur of the 


religious struggle of that day. We do hope 
that this youth’s poetry may not offend the 
reader. If so, let him write better poetry, 
coloured with truer history, on the other 
side; of neither of which performances we 
here venture to deny the possibility. We 





‘give another piece, kindred to the last, just 


‘as we find it, with some trifling emenda- 
| tions. 


It is entitled 


“THE OLD SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. 


“Thrice holy men 
Whose voice on mountain sides in prayer is heard, 
Who where the prowling wild beast made his den 
Lift up the word! 


“ Heaven hears your praise !— 
When bloody Claverhouse is near at hand, 
And as mid the grand mountains rise your lays, 
His ruthless band, 


“ Upon you rush, 

Whose guilt lies in your piety alone, 

Which second Charles by such as they would crush 
And trample down. 


“Tt will not do, 
God hears your prayers, and answering calls you home 
Bright angels sweeping through the ether blue 

To meet you, come. 


“ True sons of God! 
Holiest of those, since Israel’s seers of old 
Who on the soil of this dark world have trod ! 
Your * bones lie cold,’ 


“ On the lone hill, 

Or on the ignominious prison-rock 

At market-cross, tolbooth, or inmost cell ! 
No caskets lock 


“ Your lion hearts, 
As Lockhart did the heart of Bruce embalm ; 
But man’s most costly and enduring arts, 
With skill are tame, 


“To make eterne 
Such hallowed names as those that ye did bear ; 
And while the sun and stars o’er Scotland burn 
They shall live there! 


“ This world loved not 
Your heavenly tempers and your Bible phrase, 
Your quenchless courage and your fear of God 
In all your ways. 


Ye were too great! 

Too holy for that Sadducean age 

Of sorry Charles’ sensual godless reign 
And hence their rage, 


“ Against your band 
Of mountain saiuts and Siloan worshippers, 
Who took with cheerfulness your lives in hand 
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“ And as of old 
Elijah wandered off to Horeb far, 
You sought some cavern dire or mountain hold 
And worshipped there. 


‘* And there ye died, 
And only your dumb dust on hills and vales 
Speaks louder to men’s souls than all the pride 
Of Lauderdales, 


“ Or of that race 
Of wretched kings, from the first James, thenceforth, 
Among whom scarce was fouud a single trace 

Of honest worth.”’ 


We shall bring our present selection to a 
close by subjoining two pieces of a charac- 
ter different from those already given. We 
have seen the power of external nature, and 
of history as educators. Those we have 
now to give show the practical power of the 
religious principle. After all it is man’s 
faith in the invisible world, and in invisible 
things, which awakens his deepest feelings, 
and forms and calls into exercise his strong- 
est principles. You can see the religion of 
Homer all over the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
that of Milton in the Paradise Lost and Re- 
gained ; and that of Cowper—and the irre- 
ligion of Byron and Shelley—in their works 
respectively. This piece is on the model of 
some of McCheyne’s little pieces, his ‘“ Je- 
hovah Tsid-Keru’”’ for example. There is 
unmistakable sincerity of feeling in it. 


“DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 


l. 
| cry unto thee, O thou Sovereign most High ! 
From the depths of this life where my spirit doth lie 
Thou prophet, priest, saviour, and brother of man, 
Who once wast on earth, and shalt yet be again! 


9 
“Thou seest bow the snares and the pitfalls increase 
Around and within me, despoiling my peace— 
How passion, pride, folly, and fierceness and sloth 
My days in the future, with doubt and fear, clothe. 


3. 
IT hope 1 am thine! born again from on high, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why, 
But oh! how I pierce by my passion and pride 
The torn flesh of Him who to save me hath died. 


4. 
* And oh! how the vision of coming life lowers, 
With its scenes of dire passion, its time-serving houre, 
Its lightness, its folly, its drivellings and doubt, 
In which the weak spirit is drifted about. 

oO. 
“ Oh Saviour, Jehovah! let thy powerful word 
Preside, order, govern, and guidance afford ; 
And teach me to know with my heartand my head 
The way into which thy pure precepts would lead. 


6. 

“O Reign in my heart, and preside in my thought, 
Instruct me to follow the things which I ought, 
And let me not wound thee, O let me not fall! 
Jehovah, my Saviour, my God and my all ! 


~ 


de 


“In the paths of this life, be thou still at my side! 
O Spirit! consume all my folly and pride! 

O turn off my taste from the garbage of earth 

To the manna of heaven for the souls of new birth. 


8. 


“ I am weak, | am wounded, I tremble, I fear, 
O Jesus, Jehovah! my feeble voice hear, 
And yield me thy staff which my steps may upliold— 
Send a ray from thy presence my way to unfold. 
2. 
“O gothou along in my perilous way, 
Permit not ny dubious footsteps to stray, 
O teach me! uphold me! and fill me with grace 
And so I shall live with thy light on my face.” 


The other piece to which allusion has been 
made, is one apparently of the latest effu- 
sions of the writer before his lamented de- 


a soliloquy ; and is entitled : 


SABBATH NIGHT. 
1. 


“Rest, weary spirit, rest, 
From toil and trouble free, 
Lean on the Saviour’s breast 
Who giveth rest to thee! 


) 


“ Lie there, ye cares and fears, 
I cast you at his feet ; 

From all my fears and cares 

I take this sure retreat. 


3. 


“ Beneath his wings I crowd, 
Close to his side I press, 

No such was e’er allowed 

To perish without grace. 


4, 


“ O sprinkle ine with blood! 
My heart would feel the stream 
From out thy side that flowed 
Us, sinners, to redeem! 


ov. 


“Vet closer still I come! 
Reveal thyself to me, 

O let me feel that home 
Is at thy feet to be. 


6. 
“Lcalmly seek repose ; 
Pardon my sabbath sin 


And to my dreams disclose 
That heaven thou dwellest in. 





cease. It is of the nature, in great part, of 


; 
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v. 
“Let me behold the bliss 
Of the high world above 
Angels and Spirits of peace 
Cherubs and spirits of love. 


8. 
“Show me Jerusalem, 
Heavenly and new and bright! 
Splendid in gold and gem, 
Where there’s no death nor night! 


ve 
“ Bright souls to whom ure given 
White robes and crowns, and palms, 
Ye nations, all, of Heaven 
With Harp and happy Psalms, 


10. 
“Come to me in my sleep, 
I would your high world see! 
Behold the tears I weep 
O’er sin and misery.” 


s | 


I¢ is not possible, Mr. Editor, that the 
partial friend who transcribes and sends 
these effusions should be able to say how 
they will strike other people. They have in- 
terested me, several of them, by what ap- 
pears to me to be their real merit. The 
whole series, which might have been much 
prolonged, has interested me as being an ex- 
hibition of the influences of several of the 
most powerful of real educators, on a sus- 
ceptible mind. And they have interested 
me from the mournful circumstances con- 
nected with their authorship. 

In the influence of such things, the vi- 
sions of nature, the visions of the past, the 
visions of God, and of God’s upper world 
upon the youthful spirit, much of education 
consists. They are among the most potent 
of educators. The great subject of the age 
cannot be thoroughly discussed until all these 
things are clearly brought into the view, and 
into a distinct connection with it. 


B. 





BRAIN AND Heart. 


I trust I have not wasted breath : 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries ; not in vain 

Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death : 


Not only cunning casts in clay ¢ 
Let science prove we are, and then 
What matters science unto inen 
At least tome? I would not stay.—Trnnyson. 


‘The Legend of the Happy Valley and the 
i Beautiful Fawn. 


PART SECOND. 


We left the young Mico of the Catawbas 
jenjoying, for the first time, the full survey, 
ireal and tangible, of those objects of prom- 
ise and beauty, which had been vouchsafed 
‘him in the sweet vision of his ‘ordeal of 
‘faith and trial.’’ The first impulse of Hai- 
iglar was to swoop down upon the damsel, 
and carry her off, as the Eagle darts down 
from his eyrie, and carries off the lamb. 
But he entertained this thought fora moment 
only. How could he, looking upon a crea- 
ture so young, so tender, so innocent, so 
beautiful, think of violence? To approach 
her with rude purpose, it would seem that 
he should at once destroy all the beauty that 
he beheld ; as one feels that to grasp the but- 
terfly would be to rob it of its gold and pur- 
ple and violet,—all the hues and charens, of 
down and wing, and life itself! Love teach- 
es forbearance and timidity, if it teaches 
any thing. 


Violence may seize, or subdue, but it can- 
not win, where the affections are the object. 
It can only pleadand seek, and solicit ; and, 
to succeed, it must give that which it seeks ! 
Whatever teaches another course than this, 
is any thing but love, and never profits from 


what it acquires. Haiglar dismissed his first 
savage impulse almost as soon as it was felt. 
How he approached the damsel, at length, 
and aftera long, fond espionage, may be 
conjectured, and need not be told. But he 
did approach, and conquer! Like himself, 
Narramatte loved as soon as she beheld. 
| She too had seen him in her visions. Do 
not all who truly love see the being who is 
to make them blest, before he comes? Have 
not the fairy fates so made happy all hearts, 
with some sweet vision of the beloved one. 
in some happy dreams? And are not dreams 
meant for this purpose,—to prefigure and to 
_paint—to tell us truly what are our instincts, 
‘and what we should seek, and what we 
should avoid ?—at least where we should 
freely trust, and be happy tobe won? Hai- 
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glit and Narramatte loved at the same mo- 
ment—as soon as they saw each other! 

And here we have the secret of his keep- 
ing away from the war path, when his people 
took up the hatchet—some time after he had 
made the discovery of the Happy Valley 
and the Beautiful Fawn. How could he 
take up the hatchet against the people of 
the woman whom he loved’? Not that the 
father of Narramatte was much of a Shawa- 
nee. He was, in truth, an exile from his 
tribe; and hence his abode ina tract of 
country lying near to that of the Catawba, 
the fearful enemies of his nation. There 
was an old offence of which Acconostata 
had been guilty, which had never been expi- 
ated; and he kept aloof mostly, as conscious 
of the ill odour and the danger in which he 
stood. He obeyed the laws of his people,— 
sometimes joined them in the chase, and 
sometimes in council: for he had ever held 
repute as a warrior ;—but his national sym- 
pathies had cooled towards them, and they 
had but little confidence in him. We do 
not care to say what were the facts which 
caused this mutual estrangement. Enough, 
that it did exist; and that the policy of Ac- 
conostata, had first made the self exile nec- 
cessary, which he afterwards found grateful, 
in the beautiful natural retreat in which he 
had planted his wigwam. He was now too 
old to fear his enemies, the Catawbas, and 
his place of refuge was very secluded, and 
not in the accustomed routes of this latter 
people. He was now harmless, and accord- 
ingly feared no harm. His wife and daugh- 
ter were his whole family. For them, though 
old, he could easily provide. The wife was 
not the mother of Narramatte, and it is not 
said that she loved the girl asif she were her 
own—possibly this was because she had 
none of her own. But the father made 
amends to the child for the coldness of the 
step-mother. She was the apple of the old 
man’s eye. And the mother loved her still 
less, as she saw that this was the case. Nar- 
ramatte did not love her father the less 
because she learned to love Haiglar. 

But she did not know Haiglar as a Cataw- 
ba,—as the enemy of her people. He had 
come in the guise of the Shawanee, like a 
cunning warrior, who knows how to circum- 


he felt how much he lov ¥ the damsel, he 
then feared to tell her who he really was, 
and thus, there was one secret’ between 
them which had not been revealed; and 
keeping his own counsel, Haiglar paid his 
frequent stolen visits still, as a Shawanee 
warrior, to the Happy Valley. But it was 
needful, at length, that he should account 
to Narramatte for his forbearance, to tell her 
that his lodge was open for her reception: he 
could not continue wooing more than a sea- 
son, yet say nothing with respect to the con- 
summation of their happiness by marriage. 
When he did reveal this awkward secret. 
this child-heart of the damsel was nearly 
broken by the unexpected blow: 

“Ah!” she cried with terror—‘ Cataw- 
ba!” 

‘A chief—a great Mico of the Catawba !”’ 
replied Haiglar, appealing to her pride. 

But this answer, meant to be consoling, 
did not quite console. She loved him suffi- 
ciently as a simple hunter. What did it 
matter to her fond, young heart, that her 
lover was a Mico’? She was not a creature 
tobe won by pride, and she greatly sorrowed 
at the discovery of the truth in regard to 
his nation. _We can readily conceive the 
difficulties in the way of the lovers, by the 
exciting relations of the separate people. 
They could not declare their union in the 
presence of their tribes. Haiglar could not 
well take his wife home to his wigwam— 
nor call his children by his name—nor give 
them a portion of his inheritance, nor ally 
himself, unless in terms degrading to his 
wife’s kindred, with the family of one who 
sat in the Council House of the enemy— 
who sallied forth at the war-whoop of the 
Shawanee, against the warriors of Catawba ! 
He might carry her off as a captive, and 
thus make of her a wife; but he loved her 
too much for this, and his love was too gen- 
tle for such wild play. 

On the other hand, Narramatte dared not 
take her lover into the wigwam of her sire, 
nor fearlessly break before him the mystic 
wand of Checkamoysee—the Catawba Hy- 
men—whose severance between the be- 
trothed constitutes the act of alliance. 

While the war lasted, certainly, the Ca- 
tawba was as odious in the sight of the 





vent the enemy with his own colours. When 


Shawanee, as was the latter in the sight of 
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Haiglar’s people. There were, at this time, 
numerous causes for strife and hatred be- 
tween the parties. The bickerings and con- 
flicts of years had reached a final crisis. 
The barrier between them seemed impassa- 
ble. Still, the very embarrasments of the 
situation, had a charm to both the lovers; 
and the mystery of their loves seemed to 
compensate for all other privations. They 
met, and, when together, they forgot their 
troubles. 

They met often. She would hang upon 
his bosom, in the friendly shadows of the 
Happy Valley, and ask for no witnesses, 
other than the good spirits who had brought 
them together ; and we doubt if there would 
have been any addition to the happiness of 
Haiglar, at such moments, had he been sure 
that his whole nation were looking down in 
approbation upon him. The very selfish- 
ness of love—the jealous consciousness of 
exclusion—that the world can no more see 


than share—is, itself, a luxury of bliss, 
which needs no other additions. 


XI. 


But the lover that goes often on the one 
path soon shows the way for other footsteps. 
This is scarcely a proverb, yet ; but it is suf- 
ficiently truthful and simple to become so ;— 
and the secret of the proverb is truth and 
simplicity. The young Mico of the Cataw- 
ba did not penetrate the Happy Valley—did 
not visit the Beautiful Fawn—the damsel 
of another people—yet escape observation. 
However adroit as a hunter, or warrior, in 
eluding detection, it was not in either of 
these characters that he roved the forests of 
the Shawanee ; and he may have been heed- 
less, sometimes, of the proper precautions, 
when he did so. The lover, white or red, is 
not always, or even frequently, a person of 
precautions. Perhaps, in the case of the 
Catawba chief, they were scarcely consid- 
ered necessary, when the region which he 
visited was so insulated from both of the 
contending nations. It is probable that this 
fact would have been quite sufficient for his 
security, but for the additional fact that 
the Beautiful Fawn had awakened the ten- 
der passion in another bosom. 

Onomatchee was known by the formidable 





nom-de-guerre of the War Wolf of the Shaw- 
anee! He had a great reputation among 
his people. He was young, and fierce, and 
vigorous. He, too, had found his way to the 
Beautiful Valley and had seen the star and 
the jewel which it sheltered. His acquain- 
tance had not matured, however, into famil- 
iarity. He had never shown himself to the 
maiden as a lover. He appeared upon the 
scene, after she had already beheld the form 
of Haiglar—after they had exchanged vows 
of affection—which she had no motive to 
disregard or disavow. Onomatchee was a 
brave fellow, but a bad one. He was mor- 
tally ugly in the first place, and the fact 
seemed to embitter his nature. He was not 
the person to solicit—scarcely to seek. To 
see, and will, and conquer, constituted the 
body of law in his moral nature. His in- 
stinct taught that he could scarcely succeed 
as a wooer; he must win his prey by other 
arts than those which humbled themselves 
before their object. He prowled about the 
cabin of Acconostata with an eye upon fath- 
er and daughter alike. He had power with 
his tribe; he knew where the weaknesses of 
Acconostata lay. Through him he hoped to 
win the daughter, or, failing in this, he pur- 
posed to carry her off, as the hawk swoops 
down upon the dove. 

It was on the second or third visit of Haig- 
lar to the Happy Valley, that he saw a war- 
rior making off through the forest. The 
young chief pursued, but without success. 
He was surprized at this, as Haiglar prided 
himself on being the swiftest, afoot, of all 
his people. But the secret was a simple 
one. Onomatchee availed himself of a 
gorge in the rocks, the outlet of which he 
knew. Haiglar had never explored the re- 
gion. 

A second and a third time did the young 
Mico experience a like adventure with a like 
result. He pursued, in vain, a strange war- 
rior, whom he found prowling about the wig- 
wam of his betrothed. What did it mean? 
He grew suspicious. He did not suspect 
Narramatte ; but he did suspect her father. 
And he was right. The old man trembled 
at the power of Onomatchee. The latter 
had professed his attachment to the damsel : 
and the father had consented. But the 
daughter’s affections were not to be won so 
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easily, and by a warrior whom she had never 
seen. Onomatchee, with a“policy all his 
own, had demanded that Acconostata should 
do the wooing, and persuade the girl to re- 
ceive him as her betrothed, before she saw 
him as her lover. Though he did not show 
himself to Aer, he contrived to have her fre- 
quently in sight. He thus learned the se- 
cret of Haiglar’s wooing, and beheld his tri- 
umph. His passion of love, such as it was, 
was mingled strangely with the opposite pas- 
sion of hate. Why he did not rush upon 
Haiglar, and bring the issue to the test of 
personal strength and valour, is not easily 
understood. It must be ascribed to the pe- 
culiar moods and policy of the red man. 
Onomatchee was known to be brave, and it 
surely was not fearthat withheld him. Per- 
haps his curiosity was first to discern who 
was his rival. Haiglar appeared to him as a 
Shawanee warrior. It required some time 
to learn that his rival was the enemy of his 
people—a chief of the hated Catawbas. 





XII. 


Thus then stood the parties to each other. 
Onomatchee lurked about, full of hate, and 
watchful of his game, and eager for his 
opportunity to strike. Haiglar was now con- 
scious that he was watched, and felt very 
angry with himself that he should so fre- 
quently fail to overtake the suspicious war- 
rior whom he had seen prowling around the 
wigwam of his sweetheart! The poor Nar- 
ramatte, was saddened by the urgent sug- 
gestions of her father’s fears, respecting his 
enemy, for as such Onomatchee was des- 
cribed,—but was as resolute as ever not 
to consent to any lover but the one whom 
the Fates seemed especially to have chosen 
for her. Hitherto, she had kept secret from 
Haiglar the secret of her father; but, now, 
as she heard from her lover of the strange 
warrior lurking about the Happy Valley, and 
began to fear for the safety of the former, 
she resolved to tell him all. Surely, the 
season had come, when the brave young 
chief could bear her away to the shelter 
and the delights of his own cabin? True, 
he was a Catawba—true that his people were 
at war with her own. But, was not her father 
in some degree an outcast from his tribe ; 





and what was it to be a Shawanee? For 
her part, she did not care a straw for the 
enviable distinction! She would just as lieve 
any day, be counted a Catawba! We fear 
that Narramatte had very little patriotism. 
Love, indeed, is always cosmopolitan—noth- 
ing can be more catholic,—and the philoso- 
phy of the damsel had fairly settled down 
into that of loving little Anacreon Moore, 
though we venture to affirm that she had 
never read a syllable of Lalla Rookh. She was 
prepared to say to Haiglar—sacrificing all 
the superstitions and prejudices of her young 
soul, that she was ready to kneel with him, 
before any alter—any deity—in the adop- 
tion of any faith or nation :— 


“ Thou, for my sake, at Allah’s shrine, 
And I, at any God’s, for thine!” 


She felt, indeed, that there were no sacri- 
fices in the surrender, which she was thus 
prepared to make. What had she known of 
Country! Was not her father a banished 
man—and tolerated only where he har- 
boured? She had no mother: and the 
claims of her Sire were rapidly dissipating, 
in her mind, under the daily tortures, which 
he made her suffer by his importunacy in 
respect to the suit of Onomatchee. The 
last feeble hold which he had upon her filial 
sense, he was about to tear away. He had 
allied himself with Onomatchee against Hai- 
glar, and the two had already prepared an 
ambush for the capture of the brave young 
chief. Some presentiment of this, troubled 
the instincts of Narramatte, and made her 
anxious. As yet, she knew not with what 
reason. But she had grown timorous, and 
when Haiglar came, she trembled to see him. 

She felt that he was in danger and she 
brooded gloomily over the future. 


XIil. 


They sat together by the rivulet, in the 
deep thicket ; and, but for this vague terror 
in her soul, Nasramatte would have felt quite 
happy. He was withher! He was the world 
to her! Why could they not depart from 
all the world, and rove together in the un- 
broken and untroubled forests? What de- 
sires had she beyond? What pleasures 
could the world bestow without him; with 
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him, could the world lack anything to her? {pleadings and exhortations of her father, in 
Ah! Love teaches us the most modest of |behalf of the suit of Onomatchee. She told 
mortal desires. It is surprising how full |him, also, that her father knew of their loves. 
the heart may become of a single object! ‘ Hah!’’ was all that the young chief said. 
Sitting.with Haiglar the girl of the Shawa- jena he thought immediately of the strange 
nee was in possession of all the treasures’ warrior whom he had so frequently pursued. 
which she desired. But there was still thatop-, «It is he!—It is Onomatchee! Well! 
pressive apprehension! That doubt,—which | He is a brave! They call him a great brave 
was the drop of poison in the bow! of bliss! of the Shawanee.”’ 

The leaves rustled, and the long grass ‘He is the great Wolf of the Shawanee 
swayed suddenly by the edge of the brook- Haiglar.”’ 
let. Yet there was no wind. All was calm ‘Ha! Ha! the wolf!’’ 
and silence in the Happy Valley. Nota  Haiglar then remembered the vision of 
bird whistled in the branches, and the sky his ordeal. 
was clear, without a cloud. The very still- «And thou,’’ he said “art the Fawn of 
ness seemed ominious to the heart of the the Happy Valley,’’—and he looked at he: 
maiden, moved by its subtle instincts. Her, very tenderly and curiously as he spoke. 
father, that morning, had disappeared sud- | He remembered the events of his vision. 
denly ;—she knew not whither. Yet, she!all;—he remembered that she had been 
had seen two figures, of men, stealthily gli- wounded by the tusks of the wolf, and a 
ding among the crags at sunrise. She had slight horror shook his soul and frame, but 
seen nothing since, until the coming of Hai- the recollection made him strong of heart. 
glar. While he reclined at her feet, on the ‘‘T hear sounds, my chief,’’ repeated the 


green sward, and looked up into her face, girl. ‘ There are those upon thy track, who 
she had half fogotten her fears. But, again’ ‘mean thee ill!”’ 
there is a rustling among the shrubs by the’ But Haiglar knew well that flight, if the 
brook’s side, sudden and momentary, as enemy was unseen, yet so close as to be 
when the partridge darts into cover. Nar-' heard, would be of little service ; and if yet 
ramatte started to her feet. afar off, it would be needful that he should 
‘There is danger,’’ she cried. ‘I have know in what direction, in order to make his 
heard—lI have seen !—I fear there is dan- flight judicious. He threw himself to the 
ger for the young chief. The Shawanee earth, and listened; but heard nothing save 
warrior follows on his track !”’ ’ the regular murmur of the brooklet. It was 
The chief rose, and laid his hand upon the instinct of fear that brought the sounds 
her shoulder and smiled playfully as he spoke. to the senses of the damsel. Still, he pre- 
“The heart of Narramatte grows too soft pared for his enemy ;—he prepared at the 
for the wife of a great chief. What does .entreaty of Narramatte to depart. But ere 
she fear? Where is the Shawanee warrior he went, he said— 
who can make Haiglar, the Mico of the Ca- ‘ Be ready, girl of the Shawanee, when | 
tawba, totremble? Let him come !”’ seek thee as the moon grows round. Then 


* But, though bearing himself very calmly, shalt thou fly with me to my people, and be 
the youug chief, with ‘the native caution of, seen as the wife of the young Mico of Ca- 


the red man, tightened the belt at his waist, tawba. My people will welcome thee with 

and felt the knife in his sheathe; and got in |songs and dances, and the lodge of a great 

readiness the tomahawk at his shoulder : and chief is filled with venison.’ 

threw the loop of the unfrayed sinews, which They seperated then; Narramatte steal- 

made his bowstring, over the elastic yew; ing off through the cover, in the direction of 

and felt the sharp flinty edges of his arrows. the wigwam, and Haiglar slowly retiring 
Narramatte was not made any more easy ‘over the brooklet, which he followed, pur- 

by hisconfidence. Her apprehensions were suing the path he came by. 

now fairly aroused, and could not be quieted. But, hardly had they gone from sight ot 
‘‘T fear,’ she repeated; and, hurriedly | each other, when a wild whoop of war rang 

she then told him, for the first time, of the|through the forest. The maiden clasped her 
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hands together, and stood, as if frozen, in her 
track. Haiglar, meanwhile, surprized, but 
not alarmed or unprepared, discovered that 
the woods were filled by his own, and the 
foes of his people. More than twenty Shaw- 
anee warriors were darting through the for- 
ests on every hand, making the scene, so 
still and beautiful before, utterly hideous with 
their howls of hate and exultation. They 
were commanded by Onomatchee, the War 
Wolf of the Shawanee,—and the father of 
Narramatte was, perforce, one of the party. 
But he soon separated from the rest, and 
Narramatte was made aware of his pres- 
ence, only when he seized her arm violently, 
and dragged her back to the wigwam. Mean- 
while, she heard the savage whoops of the 
warriors, loud and fierce for awhile, then 
gradually sinking away in the distance, and 
at length, dving wholly out from her senses ! 
What were her terrors? How could she 
hope that her lover, however brave, and 
fleet of foot, could escape in the unequal 
conflict? She sunk down upon the matting 
of her father’s lodge, and buried her face 
within her hands. 


XIV. 


Meanwhile, threatened by foes, well armed 
on every side, what was the policy of Hai- 
glar? It is one of the characteristics of the 
red man, who claims to be a great warrior, 
never to lose his self possession. He is still 
cool and steady, and capable of thought and 
observation, in all emergencies, however ex- 
treme. Haiglar paused, naturally, in his 
progress, as he heard the war whoop of the 
Shawanee. His eye took in his danger at a 
glance, and noted, quick as thought, all the 
aspects of the scene, and the peculiarities of 
the forest, and of the heights, by which he 
was surrounded. His homeward course was 
completely covered by the foe. Was the 
route less guarded in any other quarter ? 

In an instant, he sprang once. more across 
the brooklet, and darted in an oblique direc- 
tion, with an eccentric movement, the better 
to baffle the arrows which now began to 
whiz about his ears. He sprang off for a 
hollow rock, which lay at hand, but a few 
hundred yards distant, the broken crags and 
fissures of which promised to give him time, 
as well as shelter. 





We are now recording what is one of the 
traditional glories of the Catawba nation, 
and must not be suspected of exaggeration. 
The events of this day, raised the young 
Mico, Haiglar, to an eminent reputation 
among his people, such as no other warrior 
ever won before or since, among them. 

He fled with amazing swiftness. His 
lightness of foot, for which he was already 
renowned, stood him in stead ; and the light 
hunting dress which he wore, also afforded 
him great advantages. As he approaches 
the rock, he suspects that it conceals his 
enemies also. Scarcely has he thought of 
this, when he stumbles incontinently, and 
goes over, falling, or seeming to fall, head- 
long, upon the ground. At this sight a cou- 
ple of warriors start up from the base of the 
rock and rush forward for his capture. 

But the wily Haiglar has only practised 
a ruse to draw his enemies out of ambush. 
In an instant he is on his knee, bow in hand ; 
and, quick as lightning, he speeds two seve- 
ral arrows, one after the other, to the breasts 
of the unwary Shawanee.- Almost in the 
same instant, they both tumble headlong: 
each with the fatal shaft buried to the feath- 
er in his breast! Another instant, Haiglar 
is on their necks, and while they yet writhe 
upon the ground, his scalping knife encircles 
their brows. 

Waving the reeking trophies aloft in air, 
in sight of the pursuers, he shouts the trium- 
phant war whoop of the Catawba! Thus he 
gains the rocks, from which he sends back 
repeated arrows at his foes. He ascends 
the rugged steeps, he darts into deep gorges, 
and from crag and pinnacle, keeps up the 
running fight, with the most signal good for- 
tune as well as spirit. In this wonderful 
conflsct, he contrived to slay no less than 
seven of his pursuers, before he fell into 
their hands! But nature at length succum- 
bed under the unequal struggle. There is a 
natural limit to the powers, even of so won- 
derful a brave. Exhausted, rather than 
overcome, he was surrounded by the survi- 
vers of the party ; having, by his skill, swift- 
ness, prompt anticipation of his foes, and 
astonishing sagacity, himself escaped with- 
out a wound! His arrows were all exhaus- 
ted,—his arm could scarcely wield the tom- 
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| ahawk ; and he was struck down from behind, 
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by one of the Shawanese warriors at the 
very moment, when, with feeble hands, he 
was heaving up his tomahawk for the en- 
counter with Onomatchee, who was rapidly 
advancing on him, in front. 


XV. 


But for this, he had no doubt been slain 
by Onomatchee, since his strength no lon- 
ger availed for successful conflict. He was 
made captive while insensible. The Shawa- 
nee warriors surrounded him with a sad tri- 
umph. He had filled them with shame and 
grief; yet the proverbial respect which the 
r “‘“smep er’ rtain for great deeds of valour, 

“8” ure for Haiglar the utmost for- 

vari ...d consideration. 

They brought him water from the mountain 
sook. They stanched the blood oozing from 
his head, and bound up its hurts. They smote 
him with no violence, and mocked him with 
no jeers. He was not to be treated thus! 
Such a captive is reserved for nobler suffer- 
ings. Onomatchee decreed him to the fiery 
torture ; and, for this purpose, he was con- 
ducted to the distant village, where dwelt 
the tribe of the War Wolf of Shawanee. 

Wild was the excitement that followed his 
arrival, and the news of the heavy penalty 
that had been paid for this one captive. 
Seven warriors slain outright! The shouts 
of the multitude were mixed with howls of 
lamentation! The widows of the slain war- 
riors rushed upon the captive, defying all 
restraints, and beat him with heavy staves. 
It was with great difficulty that he was finally 
rescued by Onomatchee, who began to fear 
that he was already dead, and would escape 
the torture to which he was decreed; for 
Haiglar lay supine, and lifted neither arm 
nor eye. : 

But the wily young chief was only practi- 
sing such arts as were known to every war- 
rior, and possessed by all, but in very diffe- 
rent degrees of excellence. Haiglar had ar- 
rived at perfection in these arts. He im- 
posed even upon Onomatchee; who, seeing 
him apparently dead, ordered the withes that 
bound him to be taken from his arms, and 
the wooden clogs to be removed from his 
feet. In his present condition it would have 
appeared nothing less than pusalanimity in 





his captors to have shown any apprehension 
of his escape. The cunning Catawba did 
not exhibit any consciousness of this relief 
for some time after. 

Onomatchee, still dreading lest he should 
baffle the fiery torture by premature death, 
ordered the utmost care and attention to his 
captive. His limbs were rubbed with oil, 
and a strong decoction of bitter roots, of a 
stimulating property, was forced into his 
mouth. These cares seemed to pass unno- 
ticed by our chief. It was only by an occa- 
sional feeble movement of his arm, and the 
slight contraction of a leg at intervals, that 
he exhibited signs of life. Never did red 
man practise so well upon his foes. Never 
had cunning warrior so admirably ‘ played 
Possum.” Haiglar was the model warrior 
of the Catawba. While a Christian would 
most probably have resigned himself to his 
fate, with prayers and tears, this brave fel- 
low was thinking only of his freedom and 
escape. 

‘The Shawanees are great fools,”’ was his 
reflection to himself. ‘Their best warriors 
are only fit to march with the old women of 
the Catawba, smoke venison, and take care 
of the papooses.”’ 

Haiglar had too much youth, too much 
manhood, too much hope, too much to live 
for, to be prepared to succumb to fate, and 
perish without a struggle! His Indian edu- 
cation had taught him better. He had suc- 
ceeded so well in deceiving his enemy, that 
he continued the game. 

When the hour came for his execution, he 
was not able to rise from the ground. They 
lifted him to his feet, but he sank again to 
the earth; not a muscle seeming to remain 
in his limbs. They saw that he would sing 
no death song—that he could not! They 
shook him by the shoulder ; and he opened 
his languid eyes but with such apparent pain 
and weariness, that Onomatchee felt it ne- 
cessary to hurry the execution lest he should 
lose the victim. Haiglar was borne off in 
the arms of a squad of men, and carried in 
this manner to the pile. 

The faggots of dry pine, lightwood, and 
brush, were already burning merrily. The 
crowd was rapidly collecting to see the sport ; 
the gourd-rattles were sounding, and the 
women and children yelling like mad crea- 
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tures, when they brought the Catawba to the 
place of the fiery sacrifice. This was ona 
goodly bluff on the banks of a broad river 
near the village of Onomatchee. Hanging 
lifeless in the arms of his bearers as he 
came, Haiglar was laid down before the 
pile, in sight of all the people. 

But scarcely had he touched the earth, 
when the seemingly dying man leapt up- 
right, caught up a fiery brand from the pile, 
flourished it right and left in the faces of the 
crowd, smiting down the persons immedi- 
ately in his path, and in three bounds, was 
on the banks of the river. There shouting 
defiance, he made asingle, desperate plunge, 
and buried himself deeply in the waters of 
the stream. 


XVI. 


Never was deed so suddenly done—so 
unexpectedly—so wonderfully well! The 
surprise was complete!’ Fora moment, the 
Shawanee warriors stood utterly confoun- 
ded—motionless they stood—as if doubting 
their senses—not knowing what to do. But 
the fierce howl of Onomatchee, mortified 
and furious, recalled them to their senses— 
and sent a cloud of them off in pursuit. A 
dozen braves darted into the stream ; a hun- 
dred vigilant eyes watched the river to see 
the fugitive rise ; while as many arrows, like 
hounds in leash, rested on the bowstring, 
ready to take flight when he should re-ap- 
pear. ; 

But Haiglar could swim like an otter, and 
dive like a turtle. His route was unseen, 
his rising sudden—only to take breath,— 
and then, no one knew where to look for 
him again! Of course, the arrows were 
shot widely: the shafts fell thick upon the 
water as he rose; but he laughed at their 
aimless mission. His heart never once failed 
him. What a heart he must have had—all 
stone, as the red men are apt to boast—to 
have endured so much, and to have sus- 
tained his frame in defiance of all its inju- 
ries! The poor, beaten, defaced, weak, 


seemingly dying Catawba, was now beating! 


the water bravely with both hands, and rap- 
idly leaving all—arrows and pursuers—be- 
hind him. The threats of the latter pursue 
him. He answers scornfully, almost bound- 








ing from the water he does so,—with the 
war-whoop of his nation! He gains the op- 
posite bank; he rises; stands erect; and 
shouts derisively to the Shawanees, still 
struggling in the stream. They redouble 
their efforts; and as they reach the banks, 
Haiglar disappears in the deep forests. They 
are on his heels in several divisions; and 
his strength and courage are yet most fear- 
fully to be tried. 


XVII. 


The red man does not readily give up the 
pursuit of his object, and rarely of a fugi- 
tive, until he is captured or conquered; or 
is certainly beyond all danger. The Shawa- 
nees were particularly earnest in the chase 
of their present victim. They had been 
mocked, and scoffed, and gulled;—their 
braves had perished, seven in number; and 
that one foe, by whom they hadbeen slain— 
had escaped from the custody of a whole 
tribe,—in broad daylight, and at the very 
moment when they were assembled to work 
their vengeance upon him! To suffer his es- 
cape—to let him live that he might exult 
over their shame—was not to be endured ; 
but, that he should escape, they held to be 
impossible! He must be, by this time, suf- 
ficiently fatigued, whatever his hardihood ; 
he had no weapons, was without the means 
of defence. They had no reason to doubt 
of their success in pursuit, and the point of 
honour left them without apology or plea. 
They must pursue, and punish the insolent 
Catawba, or be disgraced forever! 

They pursued accordingly,—all day,—till 
the night came down upon them. A party 
of five were in advance of all their fellows. 
They followed till they could no longer make 
the trail, and then stopped, in a thick cover 
of the woods to rest—arranging to sleep till 
midnight, when the moon should rise, and 
then resume the pursuit. 

After awhile, Haiglar stopped also. He 
felt that the darkness afforded him a suffi- 
cient shelter. He threw himself down, 
and rested for awhile. As his limbs re- 
laxed, and the weariness began to wear off 
from them, he began to feel hungry. He 
meditated after the following fashion. We 
condense his musings to our limits. 
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“These Shawanees can’t be far in the 
rear. They are poor devils at the best. It 
is not impossible but that some one of them 
carries a pouch of meal, and a small bale of 
smoked venison. They will probably be 
asleep soon. They will hardly look for me 
on the back track. Why should I not go 
back and search their pouches? I am mon- 
strous hungry !’’ 

Such, in brief, was the amount of Hai- 
glar’s reflection. -We do not pretend that 
he used this very language ; but his own was 
not seriously unlike it, we are very sure ; and 
we can answer for it, that the tone and spirit 
of both soliloguies are the same. At all 
events, he acted on the suggestion, and pro- 
ceeded leisurely on his task, with the cool 
composure of one who feels that ‘‘ he bears 
a charmed life.” 

‘The moon will rise,’ he thought, “at 
such an hour. They will then renew the 
pursuit. The miserable grannies! What 
could make a Shawanee ever think to bea 
warrior! Ha! we shall empty their pouches ! 
Iam monstrous hungry !’’ 

When he had sufficiently rested, sure 
enough, he took the back track, in search of 
his enemies. He knew that they could not 
be very far off, and he measured all his mo- 
tions, and felt sure of every step he took, 
ere he laid his feet to earth. This adven- 
ture was one to exercise all his skill and in- 
genuity asa hunter. Never did red man 
exhibit more. He deliberately calculated 
his own speed, and that of his pursuers, and 
estimated, to a fraction, the distance which 
lay between them. He seemed, by the most 
remarkable instinct, to know the route, and 
find his way in the dark, or in the imperfect 
light of the stars. Briefly then, he made his 
way back successfully to the hollow of the 
woods in which the party of five Shawa- 
nees had pitched their encampment. 


XVIII. 


There they were, grouped in sleep about 
the spot where they had made their supper. 
The remnant of that rude repast lay within 
the circle. But Haiglar did not make the 
discovery of these facts in an instant. The 
Shawanees had made no fire, and in the dim 
light of lonely stars, shining through the 





quiet branches of the woods, it required some 
time, even for the most experienced hunter, 
to decipher the elements of the scene. 
Little by little, the subtly-stealing Cataw- 
ba saw it all. Form by form came out, to 
his eye, as he crept about the encampment: 
until he read the history perfectly, and knew 
exactly the numbers of the party; and saw 
where each man lay, coiled up, or stretched 
out at length, in the enjoyment of the most 
absorbing slumbers! There, at the foot of a 
tree, and in the centre of the circle, were 
spread the fragments of the feast, in an 
open sack of buckskin. MHaiglar, as he 
said, was monstrous hungry ;—suffering in 
fact, from a most wolfish appetite, which the 
sight of the remnants of the Shawanee sup- 
per had tended wonderfully to increase. 
He stood firmly among his foes, astride them, 
in fact, and the food was within his reach ! 
But were they to awaken! Theyslept very 
profoundly, it is true, never once dreaming 
of that rare impudence which should bring 
the single, unarmed fugitive whom they pur- 
sued, back upon the camp of the hunters. 
They were yet to understand the daring of 
the Catawba. But, as we have said, the 
food, though tempting in the last degree, to 
the appetite of our hero, was not to be at- 
tempted ravenously, by a prudent warrior. 
If the red man has a just sense of anything, 
it is in the conviction that he must eat only 
when in perfect repose of mind. There 
must be no agitation—no excitement—no 
uneasiness about work still tobe done. Ac- 
cordingly, though furiously hungry, Haiglar 
subdued his desires of the flesh. He turned 
away from the stores to the sleepers, and 
with the coolest temper and the subtlest art, 
and the firmest nerves, removed knife and 
hatchet from the belt of every man of the 
party. This done, and the weapons put out 
of reach ;—all but a single knife and tema- 
hawk in his own hands—he returned, and 
measured the aspects of the several sleepers. 
Never did doomed mortals, sleep more 
soundly, with less consciousness of danger. 
Haiglar, having prepared himself, stooped 
quietly over the most stalwart among them, 
made a slight movement of his arm, over his 
breast, and the form of the sleeping man con- 
tracted spasmodically, and a hoarse breath- 
ing issued from his throat! He then pas<ed 
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to the next warrior, and a similar result fol- 
lowed from the same movement of his hand 
and arm. A third, in like manner, received 
his fatal attentions. But, in this case, the 
exact effect was not produced which the Ca- 
tawba chief desired. The warrior, over whose 
breast he flourished his powerfull spell, 
seemed to be greatly disquieted thereby. In 
fact, he yelled aloud, and started the other 
sleepers. Butas they raised themselves upon 
their elbows to look about them, Haiglar, | 
with sudden stroke, right and left, brained | 
them each with a single blow of the toma-| 
hawk. With their own weapons, he slew 
the whole party! This done, their scalps 
borrowed, Haiglar seated himself where 
they slept, and eat ravenously of the dried 
meats, and the parched grain, which they 
had left from supper! The roasted peas he 
seemed particularly to affect, —dwelling upon 
them long after he had satisfied himself with 
meat, and carrying off the residue with him 
in the buckskin wallet, thinking, probably, 
it might be useful at noonday of the mor- 
row ! 





XIX. 


Within half a mile of this spot, and while 
this tragedy was in course of performance, 
lay another encampment of the Shawanee 
warriors, twenty-six in number. Haiglar 
came upon their camp also, but either it was 
too strong to attempt, or, for the present, 
all his appetites were hushed. Besides, he 
had a long route before him, to his own wig- 
wam, if he desired to go thither, and he had 
no time to waste even upon his foes. In- 
deed, the anxieties of Haiglar were of a sort 
to keep him still in the country of the Shaw- 
anee. Onomatchee was not slain, and as he 
now knew well the object of the War Wolf's 
passion, he feared for his gentle Fawn in the 
Happy Valley. He mused ever with appre- 
hension upon the fangs of that War Wolf, 
which, in his vision of the ordeal, had torn 
the neck of his beloved! He sat off, ac- 
cordingly, for the Happy Valley, and not for 
home ! 

Meanwhile, with the daylight, the pursu- 
ing Shawanees, in the larger camp, having 
resumed their pursuit before the diwn, came 
up to the camping place of the five whom 


Haiglar had slain! Their horror may be 
conceived, at finding them dead, each in his 
place, their scalps gone, and only the track 
of a single enemy amongst them. In ter- 
ror, they gave up the pursuit of Haiglar. 
They set him down as an enemy’s wizard, 
and concluded it wisest to have nothing more 
to do with him! They returned home, with 
all speed, to report their own disappoint- 
ment, and the shame of the Shawanee. 


XX. 


Setting off with fresh confidence and cour- 
age, Haiglar took his course from the stars ‘ 
and, wasting no farther care upon his Shaw- 
anee enemies, except to avoid all encounter 
with them, he again penetrated their coun- 
try, making his way, with all speed, to the 
region of the Happy Valley. He had some 
considerable space, however, to overcome ; 
since his captors had taken him a distance 
into their nation, and his subsequent flight 
from them, had led him still farther from his 
own. But his heart was light, and his limbs, 
in the enjoyment of his freedom, had recov- 
ered from their weariness. In a sort of run- 
ning march he pursued his way, resting by 
night against a tree, when he could no lon- 
ger be sure of his route, and resuming his 
journey before day light, with as much speed 
as comported with the necessity of great 
caution, and of pursuing a circuitous pro- 
gress. 

At length, however, he was about to be 
rewarded for his toils. The old accustomed 
scenes began to appear before the eyes of the 
young Catawba. Here was the hill he had 
so often crossed ; here was the grove through 
which he had so often made his way; and 
was not that the friendly crag which had shel- 
tered him, while his arrows brought down 
the three foremost of his foes? From the 
next elevation he knows that he will look 
down into the Happy Valley, and a few bow- 
shots will bring him to the lodge of Acconos- 
tata, where he shall find the beautiful Fawn 
whom he had so lately left, in a moment so 
full of dread to her, and anxiety and danger 
tohim! He knew the strong heart of the 
Indian maiden, accustomed to a life of peril ; 
but he also knew how strong was the love in 
that heart, and he could conjecture how 
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much she had suffered during his forced ab- 
sence, and in the uncertainty of his fate. 
He stole softly down the hill, and through 
the copse, and beside the brooklet; covering 
himself with tree or shrub as he approached ; 
while his heart throbbed quickly—more 
quickly than when he stood in the danger of 
his foes,—as the space lessened bet ween him- 
self andthe woman whom he sought. Then, 
stealing softly forward, he entered the little 
tract, covered with the short prairie grass, 
surrounding the wigwam of Acconostata, and 
finally stood within the circle of chestnut- 
oaks which immediately environed the dwel- 
ling. He came not a moment too soon. 
The favouring fortune which had hitherto 
smiled upon his steps, was, in the present 
moment, as benignant as at any period in his 
perilous career ! 


XXI. 


The War Wolf of the Shawanees, the 
chief Onomatchee, had not joined in the pur- 
suit of the fugitive, Haiglar. How could he 
suppose that one who had undergone such 
suffering, should escape from such an eager 
troop as set off in pursuit? He must be 
overtaken. If overtaken, how could he con- 
tend? He was weaponless: he must suc- 
cumb! Contenting himself with dispatching 
a runner after the pursuers, to say that Hai- 
glar must not be slain when taken, but must 
be brought back unhurt, to satisfy the fiery 
ordeal from which he had temporarily es- 
caped, Onomatchee himself set forth on anoth- 
er sort of mission. He had been warmed 
to resolution, in regard to the beautiful Nar- 
ramatte, by what he had recently seen ; and, 
under the dark counsellings of his brother, 
who, from his peculiar qualities, had received 
the nom de guerre of ‘‘ The little grey weasel,”’ 
he went, with the resolution of making the 
damsel his own by the most summary pro- 
ceedings. He had reason to think that her 
father had played him false, and that in fact 
he meditated his escape to the country of 
the hated Catawbas. 

Winged by these stimulating feelings, at 
once of love and hate, the savage chief, and 
his subtle companion, had pursued their way 
with all diligence to the Hapyy Valley! 
They had arrived at an unexpected moment ; 





and found Acconostata certainly making his 
preparations to depart ;—whither he did not 
say, and they could only conjecture. Ono- 
matchee charged him with his treachery ; 
and, whether the charge could not be de- 
nied, or that the pride of a better day was 
aroused in the bosom of the old man, we 
may not say. It is only certain that he 
defied his assailant, and answered his threats 
with scorn. 


The consequences may be anticipated. 
As we have said, Haiglar came not a mo- 
ment too soon upon the scene of action. 
The savage chief, Onomatchee, provoked to 
fury, had recourse to blows ; and when Hai- 
glar looked in at the entrance of the cabin, 
the War Wolf of Shawanee stood before 
the trembling and weeping damsel, while 
her father lay oleeding at his feet. The old 
man was not slain, however, only stunned 
and half insensible, from the blows he had 
received. The girl was pleading for his 
life, while the savage wooer, with a scornful 
grin upon his hideous features, seemed to 
take a strange delight in holding her anxie- 
ties in suspense. Her immediate submis- 
sion to his will, was made the condition of 
her father’s life. 

«« Let me die too,’”’ she cried in answer, 
clasping her hands together, closing her 
eyes, and seeming to wait, submissive, for 
the blow! MHaiglar took in all the details 
of the scene. 

The passion of the red man rarely makes 
him forgetful of his policy, when on the war 
track, or in close neighbourhood to his ene- 
my.  Haiglar, himself unseen, looked on as 
quietly as if he had no interest in the pro- 
ceeding. But his heart was like a flaming 
volcano. He kept down its fires. He wait- 
ed for his own moment. The scene within, 
meanwhile proceeded. Onomatchee, in re- 
ply to the damsel’s prayers and denial of 
his own, placed his mocasined foot upon the 
breast of the prostrate father, while his toma- 
hawk, swinging above his own, threatened 
the next moment to descend upon the old 
man’s head! 

‘“‘ He shall die!’ was the speech of the 
War Wolf ;—* and Narramatte shall go into 
the lodge of Onomatchee, the War Wolf of 
the Shawanee.”’ 

The movement appeared designed to sec- 
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ond the words. The girl threw herself upon 
her father; but with one hand Onomatchee 
hurled her away, and was turning to strike— 
his hatchet was in fact descending,—when a 
swifter weapon than his own anticipated the 
stroke! The tomahawk of Haiglar, hurled 
through the doorway, and with an aim as 
unerring as that of the rifle, was as fatal in 
effect! It cleft the skull of the War Wolf, 
above the ear, and he fell at the feet of Nar- 
ramatte, writhing horribly but once, and 
lying still forever after! Before the Grey 
Weasel, Onomatchee’s brother, could recov- 
er from his surprise, Haiglar had darted into 
the apartment, between him and the damsel. 
The grasp of the Catawba Chief was upon 
the surviving Shawanee, who offered no re- 
sistance ; but, sinking down, as if imploring 
mercy, he buried his knife in the old man’s 
heart, even while that of Haiglar was enter- 
ing his own! 


XXII. 


The tragedy was ended, even as shown in 
vision to the young Chief of the Catawba,— 
at the portals of life,—as it was to take place 
in the Happy Valley. The story was com- 
pleted. Haiglar had won the beautiful 
Fawn, and it was not long before he had 
driven the Shawanee from the glorious re- 
gion in which he had found the creature of 
his dream! And now the young warrior no 
longer forebore the conflict with the hated 
race. He went not now into the dim forest, 
on the trail of deer and turkey, while the 
braves were everywhere striking the war 
post and sweeping off to the field of battle. 
Such deeds as we have seen him do, made 
him the ideal hero of the nation in the strife 
that followed ; and when the war was over, 
and all the fields were won, and the Shawa- 
nee was driven out from the Happy Valley, 
then might you see the lodge of a great 
Chief rise up on the spot where, of old, stood 
the hut of old Acconostata; and, day by day, 
for a long season after, might you behold, a 
lovely woman of the dusky race, singing to 
the brave boys at her knee, of the swift foot, 
and the strong arm, and the big, true heart 
of their sire—her own Haiglar, the well 
beloved King of the Catawba! Lord of the 
Happy Valley, and Master of the Beautiful 
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No city, no spot indeed on the surface of 

the earth, if it be not the tomb of our Saviour, 

can stir the heart like Rome. A man may 

prefer to live in Paris or at his own home for 

years and years, but, for that deep moving of 
the feelings ; that crowding thick and fast of 
the memories of the past; that overwhelm- 
ing press of emotion which is excited at 
every step and which actuaily bewilder the 
beholder by their number, their magnitude, 
and their importance, there is no spot at all 
comparable to Rome. I do not hesitate to 
affirm that three weeks there are worth more 
than any other period of the same duration 
of a lifetime. Each object is worthy a pil- 
grimage and compensates for all the toil of 
long journeys by sea andland. The locality 
itself, the sacred precincts with not a stone 
standing, so throngs with the souvenirs of 
the mighty past, is so potent in invoking the 
spirit and the recollection of other days and 
of a great people, that without the Pantheon, 
without the Coliseum or the Forum, there 
were enough, not merely to satify, but to over- 
whelm the spectator. He that has enjoyed 
the privilege of standing upon the soil and 
amid the half buried relics of the ‘‘ Lone 
Mother of Dead Empires,’ should never be 
allowed to let fall from his lips a word of 
complaint in after life. He has already ex- 
hausted all the impressions which objects of 
this nature can produce. He has had his tri- 
umph and he need not again go elsewhere in 
quest of that delicious excitement which is 
evoked by the associations which the history of 
other ages and nations gives rise to. There he 
revels in antiquity; the finest specimens 
which lay upon the surface of the globe are 
there collected for him within those hallowed 
walls, and in one moment he can imbibe the 
concentrated aroma of two thousand years 
of time—twenty centuries, during the lapse 
of which a magnificent empire and a mar- 
vellous people sprang into life, flourished, 
and faded away. In this time too, no other 
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astonishing progress—or left such traces of 
their grandeur or their civilization. I stand 
to-day in the Capitol, in the centre of this 
old power which stretched its arms out to 
the embrace of half the known earth, and 
from which, as from some great heart, it sent 
out life and nourishment to remotest distan- 
ces. Into this little area on the banks of a 
muddy river, surrounded on all sides by a flat 
and sterile plain passed the great arteries of 
trade and poured all the wealth of a hundred 
empires ; and from it issued the spirit and the 
influence which commanded and enforced 
tribute, and gave dominion over mere num- 
bers or brute force. Here resided the mind 
and the science directing the wealth which 
subjected and guided every thing exterior to 
it. The moral and physical, supplied by 
knowledge and education and concentrated 
here, made up in reality the elements from 
which Rome drew her resources, and these 
in her hand gave easy mastery over untrain- 
ed and less cultivated antagonists. With 
these she spread and fired an electric chain 
which comprised the known earth in its cir- 
cuit, and which ramifying in every direction, 
the most distant dependency—the peasant of 
the Caucasus as well as the savage of Great 
Britain,—felt its life giving impulse, and a 
disturbance at the Capitol shocked the entire 
fabric, and its fibres ceased to throb and qui- 
ver only as they lost themselves in those far- 
off regions to which the foot of the Roman 
had not yet penetrated. 

But amid these ruins and during this period 
so rich in instruction, so fertile in great events, 
which left ineffaceable footprints and which 
continue even now to impress and modify 
the character of the nations of to day, with 
scarce less power than they acted upon those 
cotemporaneous with them, there existed 
something more than arts and arms. Then and 
here sprang also into life and was matured, 
that language, learning, and literature which 
born of a Grecian mother was nourished on 
this fresh and virgin soil and in this genial 
clime. With such harbingers to its birth— 
amongst a people acting great events—fed by 
a Mythology imaginative and romantic in the 
extreme—is it wonderful that in Poetry and 
Eloquence, in breathing Statuary and in har- 
monious forms, they scarce find an equal, 
and none surpass them. That the clas- 





sics which the genius of this people here pro- 
duced twenty centuries since, the marbles 
they chiseled and the structures they reared 
have only been approached by that which 
imitation ten centuries later of their disin- 
terred relics gave rise to! And now, when 
eighteen hundred years have rolled by, the 
eye must still be directed towards Rome and 
the feet must pass over the Campagna in 
quest of the master-pieces either of ancient 
or modern times. There lives there still now 
as then, there reigns supremely the same 
potent influence which confers power to cre- 
ate things excellent above all others of their 
kind. Rome has that spell of enchantment 
which raises often even her humblest denizen 
to the conception of her greatness, and to 
the appreciation of her wondrous marvels. 
Whether it be the memory of her heroic acts, 
the constant mementoes of her memorable 
deeds, the deep blue of her sky the splen- 
dor of her sunsets, the soft influences of 
her delicious climate, one finds in her limits 
and breathes in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds her, an inspiration not elsewhere felt ; 
and St. Peters, the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, the Painters and Ar- 
chitects and the three great Epics of modern 
times prove that in Italy alone reside those 
influences which nourish their authors 
equally now as she nourished once Cicero, 
Horace, Virgil and her countless line of wor- 
thies whether in Poetry and Song, in Philos- 
ophy, Eloquence, or many of those high fac- 
ulties which constitute the greatness of a 
people. 

She herself has fallen under the arm of 
her oppressors, but still her lamp burneth— 
the live coal still liveth on her altar, and the 
fires of her genius are not quenched. Inva- 
ding armies for ages may ,enter upon and 
ravage her fair territories, and their greedy 
chieftains, from Frederick Barbarossa, to Na- 
poleon, rifle her treasures, but they cannot 
entirely despoil her. There is impressed upon 
her soil and there will ever live within her 
borders that which man cannot deprive her 
of; and when the arms of her own sons shall 
be incompetent to sustain her, the magic of 
the name of Italy willbe as a spell to draw to 
her nourishment, those from distant climes 
and other lands, those who seek there all that 
feeds the sentiment and stimulates the ambi- 
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tion, those from distant climes and other 
lands, those in whose breasts kindles the en-. 
thusiasm of her glorious deeds, and who, 
warm at the recital of her wrongs! 

No! the sacred flame of Italian Liberty, 
kept alive in hearts of too pure a sentiment 
and of too holy a nature to permit of its ex- 
tinction, is not quenched! The women of 
Italy are the vestal band who guard it; and. 
when so long and such undying hatred of 
their foreign Protectors (Austrian Invaders), 
pervades their breasts, so long will there be 
fountains ever fresh and sources ever peren- 
nial to keep alive the feeling. The spirit of 
the women of Italy guarantees forever that 
which is wanting in the energy, the resolu- 
tion or the capacity of her men. Father, 
son and brother, learn freedom’s lesson in the 
burning shame of sister or mother—and, 
those who claim their protection and their 
manhood, cry aloud for vengeance. 

Men are not men in this warm Italian clime 
and with this hot blood: of the South, whom 
such arguments will not make heroic and 
give resistless power in the unequal! contest, 
to when that contest comes! 

What is that flat, oblong, rectangular space 
standing before me there, to which one is 
forced to descend by steps from the general 
level of the earth with which centuries have 
covered it. Its damp pavement is Mosaic, 
and from it start a few broken pillars and 
marble columns, two of them with archi- 
traves still standing, their tops encrusted with 
leaves cut in the living stone, and their half- 
buried pedestals with earth, scarcely less 
sacred. 

It is the Roman Forum ! 

Above it, not a stone’s throw, rises the 
steep summit of the Capitoline Hill, and seat- 
ed upon it are the towers of the Capitol of 
ancient Rome, and still over the path and be- 
tween the two, is the Arc of Septimus Sev- 
erus, covered as it was centuries since with 
sculptured figures of vanquisher and van- 
quished. It is blackened by age, but lives 
as it did when but a hundred years old. Not 
forty rods from these and the point first allud- 
ed to, enter the Mammertine Prisons of 
Ancus Martius and Serivis Tullius, in whose 
buried cells men were wont to be confined— 
those men of note and mark—whether Cata- 
line, Ingurtha or St. Peter, who troubled the 
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leaders of the capitol above. There leads 
off on the right and in front, a path which 
Horace trod, as was his custom, (“sic et 
mos,’’) and passing under another arch of 
scarce less venerable aspect than the first, 
(arch of Titus,) you see it shaded by a tow- 
ering structure than which the eye of man 
finds none more stupendous, called now, as 
when Pompey was yet alive, the Coliseum. 
On the left of this, which is the celebrated 
“ Via Sacra,” exist ruins of temples and 
edifices which were the marvel of their epoch, 
and on its right crowning and covering an 
extensive hill, called then as now Palatine, we 
see ruins pied upon ruins. By night we may 
hear there the bat and the owl. and stumble 
over the broken and piled up fragments of 
enormous palaces which the wealth of the 
richest nation of earth constructed during 
her most luxuriant days. These are the pal- 
aces of the Cesars and of Diocletian, cover- 
ing an immense area. Night winds howl 
through their half filled vaults, the rain drops 
beat in upon their painted walls and their 
fretted ceilings are damp with slime. 

In the day the ripe corn waves at the base 
of its mouldering walls, and the vine is train- 
ed over their tops. At each coming fall their 
annual crop is gathered, which has been fed 
by the crumbled brick and mortar returning 
to its original dust. With each year nature 
regains her dominion over art, and with her 
slow but constant toil, by sure and certain 
means she gathers back to her bosom the 
elements which man had stolen from her to 
raise his frail tenements. He may employ 
science and knowledge, may add and change 
and combine, but all must yield to the great- 
er alchemy of nature, and from the top of 
the Coliseum its doom is seen in the tall corn 
which waves on the Palatine Hill. 

This then is truly a hallowed spot—here 
lie the graves of great deeds—here were 
born and were matured those memorable 
events which marked the world and their 
epoch. 

Porsenna actually stormed those walls 
there! Here Clelia swam the “ Yellow Ti- 
bur’ (Flavum Tiberim) to join her Roman 
friends. Through this gate rushed an infu- 
riated people, when maddened by resentment 
they at length tore off the shackles of the 
tyrant and took their own fortunes in their 
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own hands! Here struck the arm of the out- 
raged father as he drew from the heart of his 
spotless child the reeking steel, and calling 
aloud for vengeance, swore by the sacrifice 
worthy of a Roman, to assert the liberties of 
his country ! 

There the Roman (Brutus) spoke those 
stern words which from the issue of his loins 
took life! A sweet spoken orator of match- 
less mien and godlike purpose, clothed in his 
toga, from that tribunal, there tired his coun- 
trymen with glorious eloquence as he poured 
forth those words which none but him could 
so well pronounce. Anon he burns with re- 
sentment—now his eyes flash fire as he ut- 
ters those scathing denunciations which 
cowed Cataline, or poured out with marvel- 
lous fluency from his fecund lip that high 
philosophy which Rome had never yet lis- 
tened to, and which Greece scarce had con- 
ceived of. 

As if in the midst of his discourse, he 
wraps his cloak around him ; methinks I see 
his veins swell and his proud form dilate, as 
he recounts the injuries of the oppressed— 
the high duties of the citizen—the safeguards 
of the republic—the dangers of intestine 
foes ;——or calming down into the wide chan- 
nel of statesmanlike argument, deduce by 
master logic those subtle rules of morals upon 
which is based all true greatness. Whether 
the orator conducted his argument upon the 
great principles of government or of national 
policy-—-whether by a long chain of reason- 
ing he educed the great maxims of philoso- 
phy,—whether he taught those beautiful pre- 
cepts of social life which shine with a mellow 
lustre in his De Amicitia or De Senectute— 
or whether a culprit cowed before his indig- 
nant frown, or at the movement of his fin- 
ger—he still stands before me there in the 
Forum of which I see now naught save the 
half buried brick and floor and the damp pil- 
lars under which they walked ! 

Again, I see strange Gallic Legions, with: 
the same anxious faces with which they leapt 
the Rubicon crowding in, and around the pil- 
lars there, whilst their general stalks along 
with the mien of one conscious that he bad 
aimed a blow at the heart of Rome—which 
struck to the earth at once both him and her. 

This man, with the massive forehead and 
thoughtful brow that I see in the marble bust 





of him at Naples, has triumphed in all the 
elements of distinction—he has worn the lau- 
rel on every field—he has carried off the 
prizes in every contest he is a sturdy champ- 
ion in war, in diplomacy, in letters—he can 
lead an army or storm a fortress better than 
the best in the Republic—in the midst of the 
camp he can write Memoirs so pure and clas- 
sic, such models of clearness and beauty, of 
combined strength and elegance, that the 
school boy is pointed to them for imitation 
a thousand years after him. In diplomacy 
he is as wily and adroit as the most saga- 
cious! He is universal in his tastes, fan- 
cies and capacities ; he is content to leave 
a mistress like Cleopatra to trace the sources 
of the Nile; he imitates the luxuries of Lu- 
cullus and Pollio in taking a vomit before 
his meals and he builds baths, villas, and 
palaces at Baie at Pausilippo and on the 
Palatine Hill, which fully rival theirs in 
richness and beauty. But the statue of 
Pompey in the Borghese Palace isstill stained 
with blood—for there is around him there a 
‘trusty and well beloved Brutus’ with stern 
and lowering front, and there is there a 
‘lean and hungry Cassius,’ who taught the 
world how the current events repose in the 
form purpose and deathless constancy of sin- 
gle men, and how one single arm can wield 
and direct the destinies of Empires. The 
pavements of the Forum these men tram- 
pled upon when such thoughts tore their very 
heartstrings. 

At the blow of Cassius and of Brutus the 
whole drama of the Augustan Period opens 
into view. They brought destruction along 
with themselves upon all even the greatest 
among them. Cicero fell bythe blow. An- 
archy and carnage flourished and rioted in 
excess till from the bloody picture was ush- 
ered into view those golden days of Augustus 
and Maecenas, and Horace and Virgil— 
when the finest epics, the most graceful ver- 
ses, all the delicacies and amenities of a life 
at the same time refined, cultivated and lux- 
urious were exhibited. Before, all had been 
revolutionary, strong, vigorous and passion- 
ate ; now it is all lightness and elegance and 
taste. And here not a hundred yards from 
this spot, Livia was borne fainting from the 
hall when the poet read to her Lord the ‘ Tu 
erts Marcellus,’ and the neid administered 
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to the vanity of prince and people. There 
stands Virgil all radiant with excitement as 
he narrates the well drawn picture ; the Sybil 
foretelling and showing to the Trojan Chief- 
tain the shades of those great men of com- 
ing time; Horace sits in the back ground en- 
joying the triumph of modest but exalted 
merit—Claudia is pale with emotion, and 
Augustus and Maecenas drink in the touch- 
ing story. The busts and statues that are 
now reposing in the Vatican for the benefit 
of the curious, decorate the room. 

There was another, the ‘‘ Greatest Roman 
of them all,’”” who walked this Forum many 
a long year before these, but whom all delight 
to remember, and to point toas the parent of 
the Scipios. This was old Scipio, the grand- 
father of the noble Scipio Africanus. 

He it is whom Cicero delights to cite as the 
good old model of virtue and elegance—one 
of those fine gentlemen of the early days 
who gave their names to the best families 
and noblest blood of Rome, and who rank 
with Dentatus with Cato and with Lelia. 

I not only descend down into his very 
tomb along the Via Appia where Cicero 
tells us they lay in his day, as he says, 
‘‘when you go out of the porta capena and 
see the tombs of Calatinus, the Scipios the 
Servilii and the Metelli can you consider that 
the buried inmates were unhappy” and where 
he was wont to walk to reflect on the virtues 
of his ancestors, but I actually open his very 
coffin in the Vatican, handle familiarly the re- 
mains, and read there the merits of the vene- 
rable dead. For stirring mementoes of the 
past—for a veritable relic of a remote antiqui- 
ty, nothing compares with this tomb, of the 
earliest of the Scipios of this illustrious name. 
The inscriptions and the implements, even 
including the ornaments of his person, are 
not destroyed, and the signet ring which 
adorned his finger is now carefully locked up 
in the cabinet of the Duke of in England. 

When such a man trod the Forum there 
with his stately step and native dignity, how 
must Rome have watched with pride her 
citizens, gazing upon one of the noblest 
specimens the world ever produced. 

Following him, in his own family and of 
the single name of Scipio, were other wor- 
thies whose fame. was only equalled and 
eclipsed by an ancestor or a descendant. 
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Men who beat Hannibal when Flaminius 
and his Legions perished at Thrasimene— 
men who won triumphs in Europe and Asia 
and Africa—who took surnames from con- 
tinents and to whom the East and the West 
had to furnish epitaets to distinguish them-— 
men, whom age only disqualified for office, 
whose only fault was that they were too young 
to wear the badges of office for which their 
abilities and merits fitted them—who did 
not fear to appeal successfully to the Tribune 
and to an ungrateful people and to point to 
the deeds they had done and to the blood 
they had spilt for Rome. From the Forum 
before us old Scipio Africanus in the midst 
of his trial, like Marius when he pointed to 
his scars, cried out to the jealous Tribunes, 
‘* Tribunes of the people and you citizens let 
us haste to yonder Capitol and offer sacrifices 
to the Gods, for ’twas on this day that I con- 
quered Hannibal.” 

Whilst with a burst of enthusiasm, the 
sudden memory of the greatness of his past 
swept away the little malignities of the pres- 
ent and rescued the old soldier from the en- 
mity of the base and mean. 

Another, surnamed ‘ Massica,’ who slew 
Tiberius Gracchus, talented, eloquent and 
learned in the laws, hada virtue only equalled 
by his courage. He was called the delight of 
the Romans, and the people did not hesitate 
to proclaim him the greatest man of the Re- 
public, whilst he himself had enough simpli- 
city of heart and grandeur of soul to con- 
temn honours and to retire like Dentatus and 
Washington when his services were no lon- 
ger needed. 

But it were endless to speak of this hallowed 
spot, the Roman Forum, to recall the great 
men who have trod its floors. 

Other localities, around and, in sight, the 
Capitol itself, the Tarpeian-Rock, the Cir- 
cus Maximus, throng with the great names 
of Quintus Mutius Scaevola, Horatius Cocles, 
Camillus, Coriolanus, Dentatus, the Catos, 
the Metelli, the Servilii, and those of whom 
the very sepulchres lie tentantless of their 
heroic dwellers ! 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE. 


A grim aud hoary tradition hath breathed upon and 
consecrated every object around ; each blackened by age 
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and mouldering into decay is yet instinct with the spirit 
ot the place. 

I have seen four sunsets. One from the top of the 
Coliseum ; one from the Mole at Naples, when Vesuvius, 
Capri, Pausilippo and the City were bathed in a rosy at- 
mosphere; one from the L. at Venice, with its oriental 
Mosques and Minarets in sharp outline against the sea 
and purple sky, and the fourth whilst descending from the 
summit of Fresole. 

They are written in the order of their loveliness and 
splendour. Since writing the above, I have passed through 
Pisa for the third time. In riding en voiture out of the city 
for miles there was in view, painted against the gorgeous 
but unchanged heavens, which looked like a sea of glory, 
the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Cathedral. 
The dome of the first filled the eye with its beauty. When 
I reflected that the last had occupied that spot for more 
than six centuries, when | thought of John and Nicholas 
of Pisa, its architects, who preceded Brunelleschi and 
Michael Angelo by at least two, I was shocked by the 
whistle of a steam car, which rushed past me as I pro- 
ceeded on my way to overtake the courier at Pietra Santa! 

It will be remembered that all the great Epic poets save 
Homer and Camoens were either natives of Italy or sought 
their inspiration there. Milton forms no exception. As 
Roscoe says, one age and one small kingdom gave birth 
to three, 

It may be stated that the most interesting localities of an- 
cient Rome lie, comparatively speaking, close together— 
and they are generally within a short distance of the towers 
of the Capitol. The Palatine Hill, the Coliseum, the Fo- 
rum, the Circus Maximas are near by, also the temples of 
Augustus and Vesta, the Pantheon and two or three of 
the best preserved and most conspicuous arches. The 
Columns of Trajan and Antoninus are father removed 
than some of these, and one is in the heart of the modern 
city. The Basilica of St. Peter is more than a mile from 
the Capitol and Forum, and beyond the Castle of St. 
Angelo and the “ Yellow Tiber.” 

Madame de Stael says— 

* Rome interprété par l’imagivation et le génie, Rome, 
qui est un monde animé par le sentiment sans lequel le 
monde lui-méme est un desert.” 

“Rome depuis longtemps est l’asile des exilés du 
monde ; Rome elle-méme n’est-elle pas détrénée! son 
aspect console les roi dépouillés comme elle.” 

**Ce Forum n’ a-t-il pas occupé, par les souvenirs qu'il 
retrace, les plus beaux génies de tous les temps? Hon- 
neur donc, éternel honneur aux peuples courageux et 
libres, puisqu’ils captivent ainsi les regards de la pos- 
terité.”— Corinne. 

On the versatility of Cesar see Hodgson’s Notes to 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. In ranking the great men of 
the world | only put Columbus between Homer and Ca- 
sar. 

They actually point out Cxzar’s blood on the leg of 
Pompey’s statue at Rome. I saw a dark blotch just be- 
low the knee, but could not answer for its antiquity. 

See an admirable painting in the Palace on Lake 
Como, representing Virgil reciting the Auneid before Au- 
gustus and his court. 

I have attended private parties, receptions end balls, 
given in many private families, both titled and untitled, in 
Florence, and in none was an Austrian permitted to enter. 
When an Italian lady dances with an Austrian officer, or 
admits him to her house, it is a rare exception. 


F. P. P. 
Charleston S. C. 
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Reports oF Cases ARGUED aND ADJUDGED IN THE 
Court oF Appears or Virainia. By Daniel Call. 
To which, besides the notes of the late Joseph Tate. 
Esq., are added copious references to statutes and sub- 
sequent adjudications on the same subjects. By Lu- 
cian Minor, Counsellor at Law. In Six Volumes. 
Vol. I. Richmond. A. Morris. 1854. 


We have received from the publisher this, the first vol- 
ume of Mr. Minor’s new edition of Call’s Report's, and 
are sure it will be most acceptable to the profession. The 
Editor says in his preface, that the difference between 
this and former editions consists almost entirely in origi- 
nal matter of his own, added to the text and to Mr. Tate’s 
notes ; since which time—the time of the publication of 
Mr. Tate's edition—the change in many statutes and the 
variety of new decisions have rendered such nvtes al- 
most indispensable. Occasionally the Reporter’s mar- 
ginal abstracts of the cases are recast or modified—so as 
to afford a still more accurate statement than that given by 
the original reporter. A still further addition of the present 
editor consists of abstracts of cases cited only by name. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Minor’s edition of the Re- 
ports is by no means a mere republication of the former 
one, with trivial alterations. On the contrary, these mod- 
ifications are very important ; and we are quite sure that 
the profession will consider them very valuable. The 
references to subsequent statutes and decisions must 
make this edition, for all practical purposes, much to be 
preferred to the former ones. 

We may refer in this connection to a circular sent us 
by Mr. A. Morris, setting forth the plan of a new edition 
of the Virginia Reports at large, which Mr. Minor propo- 
ses to undertake, or rather we should say has undertaken. 
Mr. Minor proposes to greatly condense the reports of 
cases and thus to reduce them in bulk and price. He 
will omit all arguments of counsel, except in those cases 
where, the Court having given no opinion, they are re- 
quired to make the points of a case intelligible .—abridge 
the statements of the Reporters, as well as the opinions of 
the Judges ; and append to each case the substance of 
decisions and enactments subsequently made, and which 
tend to confirm or modify the decisions. By this process 
we are assured each volume will be reduced to a third, a 
fourth, or a fifth of its present size, and consequently will 
be much more moderate in price. The price will be in 
about the same ratio with the size—one-fourth or one- 
fifth of what the old edition was sold for. The speci- 
mens given by Mr. Minor of those cases which he has al- 
ready condensed, afford a very good idea of the charac- 
ter of his undertaking. He instances the suit of Left- 
witch and others vs. Berkeley Treasurer, etc. 1 Hen- 
ing and Munford, p. 61—66. ‘The original report con- 
taining 1800 words is in the revision of Mr. Minor reduced 
to 265 words. In Taylor’s Adm. vs. Nicholson, Jd. p. 
67—70, the condensation reduces the case from 1550 
words to about 350. 

The value of Mr. Minor’s edition is manifest, and we 
think the profession at large will consider his enterprise 
a8 most commendable. It is a mistake to suppose that 
reports of cases cannot be abridged without omitting im- 
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portant matter. Everybody who has opened a volume of 
the Virginia Reports must have been struck with the 
length of the cases—and have wondered at the lengthy 
paragraphs of arguments and opinions given therein. 
The statements of cases are also, very often, far longer 
than is at all necessary ;—and what Mr. Minor proposes 
is simply to reduce these ponderous paragraphs—to ex- 
tract the really valuable matter, throwing away the husk. 
The English reports are far shorter than our own—this 
the professjon well know, and yet the suits thus con- 
densed are most important ones, often involying new 
principles. We trust that the profession throughout the 
State will extend their assistance cordially to this meri- 
torious undertaking, which we shall take occasion to refer 
to again. The high reputation of the Editor for learning 
and ability should bespeak in advance, the confidence of 
the whole profession. 





Personal NARRATIVE OF EXPLORATIONS AND INCIDENTS 
in Texas, New Mexico, Catirornia, Sonora, aND 
Cuinvanvua Connected with the United States and 
Mexican Boundary Commission during the years 1850, 
"51, 52, and ’53. By John Russel Bartlett. U .S. 
Commissioner. 2 vols. New York. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1854. [From Mr. Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The “ Personal Narrative” of Mr. Bartlett is one of the 
most valuable works whicly have appeared during the 
present season. It fills a very important hiatus in Amer- 
ican literature—and such a book has long been needed. 
As the reader will have perceived from the title page which 
we have copied in full, Mr. Bartlett was connected with 
the United States commission dispatched to New Mexico, 
to fix the boundary line between the American and Mex- 
ican possessions during the years 1850, ’51, 52 and ’53. 
The writer proceeded with the Commission from Texas 
to Sonora, and made the most thorough and comprehen- 
sive explorations of the whole route—laying down the 
exact locality of every spring and pasture ground upon 
this the great line of march of emigrants going to or re“ 
turning from California. The value of tne book will ea- 
sily be perceived from the few words we have written. 
As California increases in size and popalation, the over- 
land route will become more and more popular—and the 
“ guide book” —for such we may call it—of Mr. Bartlett 
will be a sine qua non, The sufferings which parties 
passing through those wild regions sometimes undergo 
are very dreadful; and we can scarcely conceive of a 
more disheartening circumstance than the discovery by 
one of the caravans, after a long day’s march, that the 
springs and pasture grounds which they calculated on, 
are not where the guides asserted them to be. The poor 
animals fainting after their severe journey for want of 
water and pasturage, the men weary and discouraged, 
the night settling down on the arid plain :—this is a pic- 
ture which has too often been a reality. 

The object of Mr. Bartlett was to write a book which 
should actually lay down the locality of every “ stopping 
place” upon the whole route: the smallest village, the 
least spring ; and everything connected with the overland 
journey. We hazard nothing in saying that his work 
will become a standard authority and be in the hands of 
every man who projects a journey by the route which the 
commission followed. The book would, however, be far 
better suited for this purpose were it printed in duodeci- 
mo form, without the engravings. At present it is much 





too large and costly to become in the full sense of the 
word popular. We have never seen more beautiful lith- 
ographs ;—the two heavy volumes are profusely illustra - 
ted with the most delightful views of the Mexican towns 
and mountains. To these are added a number of battle 
scenes with Indians which strike us as very life-like and 
admirable. The Messrs. Appleton have seldom produ- 
ced a more beautiful work or one of greater national in- 
terest. 





Tue Iron Cousin, or Mutual Influence. By Mary 
Cowden Clarke, author of the “Girlhood of Shaks- 
peare’s Heroines,” “The Complete Concordance,” 
ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke is well-known as the au- 
thoress of one of the most laborious and useful volumes 
in English literature :—we refer to her “ Complete Con- 
cordance” of Shakespeare. To editors, and indeed to 
writers of every descriptions, the work in question is of 
indispensable importance, enabling them as it does to 
verify the loosely-remembered and quoted lines of the 
great dramatist. From this severe task Mrs. Clarke passed 
to her “ Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines,” of which 
entertaining books we have more than once expressed 
our admiration. The “Iron Cousin” now published by 
the Messrs. Appleton is her last, and with the exception 
of the “ Concordance,” we believe her longest work. The 
tale boasts a very great array of characters and is full of 
that ease and dramatic power which characterizes the 
authoress. Fermor, the “Iron Master”’ is not a very tre- 
mendous personage after all—and the last words of Kate 
Worthington’s letter to her friend are, “I dare not for my 
life—my lips I mean—hint at calling him the Iron Cou- 
sin.”’ ‘The authoress’ dedication to her mother, Mrs. Vin- 
cent Novello, is admirable for its tone of affection and 
respect. 


Tue Works oF Joun Locke. Vol. I. Philosophical 
Works. With a.preliminary Essay and Notes. By 
J. A. St. John. London: Henry G. Bohn, York St. 
Covent Carden. 1854. 


Tue Works or THE Rieut. Hon. Josepm Appison, 
with Notes by Richard Hurd, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Worcester. Vol. III. The Spectator. Same publisher. 


A History oF tHE CuurcH: from A. D. 322 to the 
death of Theodore of Mopsuestia A. D. 427. By The- 
doret Bishop of Cyrus, and from A. D. 431 to A. D. 594, 
by Evagrius. Translated from the Greek, with Me- 
moirs of the Authors. Same publisher. 


Erotica. The Poems of Catullus and Tibullus: and 
the Vigil of Venus. A literal prose translation, with 
Notes by Walter K. Kelly. To which are added the 
metrical versions of Lamb and Grainger, and a selec- 
tion of versions by other writers. Same publisher. 


The first volume of Mr. Bohn’s edition of Locke, is 
taken up with the celebrated “ Essay on the Human-Un- 
derstanding ;” prefaced by a critical view of the writer 
and his philosophy, from the pen of the editor, Mr. J. A. 
St. John. The Essay is elucidated by Notes. A good 
edition of Locke’s works has long been needed, and we 
consider the present, one of Mr, Bohn’s most valuable un- 
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mind is studied, the great “ Essay” will be the standard 
exposition ; uv other writer has even produced any thing 
to compare to it. Itis scarcely worth while to repeat this 
truism. The edition before us is gracefully printed in 
Bohn’s uniform style. 

The third volume of Bishop Hurd’s Addison is taken 
up with the “Spectator,” to No. 482. We spoke of this 
edition of the great Essayist in our last number. The 
present volume contains the usual quantity of brief 
notes by the Reverend Editor. 

A History of the Church—from the year 322 to 549— 
will be of great interest and value to students. It is the 
work of two of the old church dignitaries, Theodoret 
Bishop of Cyrus, and the Scholasticus or advocate Evag- 
rius who from the most reliable accounts, seems to have 
heen a resident of th@ vity of Antioch. Theodoret also 
resided at Antioch and is known to have been a volumi- 
nous writer, many of his works retaining to the present 
day. His chief productions were a “Commentary on the 
Bible” und a “ Treatise on the Incarnation.” His life, 
although spent in theological controversy, was blameless 
and pious throughout. The work here reprinted by Mr. 


Bohn will be of interest and value, as a chronicle of 


events occurring in connection with the church during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Evagrius is chiefly known as 
the author of an “ Ecclesiastical History,” which appear. 
ed about the time of the great Nestorian controversy- 
His styleis often redundant. The volume before us is 
one of the publisher’s “ Ecclesiastical Library,” 

Tibullus and Catullus enjoy an Anacreontic notoriety 
which will probably make the present volume popular. 
It commences with a literal translation of the poems of 
the writers, many of which we think might be suppressed 
with advantage, and ends with the various versions of 
Moore, Grainger and others. A handsome portrait of 
Catullus fronts the title page :—an admirable specimen 
of the finer Roman type. 

We have received the above volumes from the Ameri- 
can agents, Messrs. Bangs & Brothers, through Mr. J. 
W. Randolph of this place. 


Tux Compcere Porrica, Works or Samvec Rocers 
with a Biographical Sketch and Notes : edited by Epes 
Sargent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854. 
{From Mr. Woodhonse. 


The “ Italy” of Samuel Rogers at once acquired for 
him a very gratifying reputation: and his other works 
remain very popular we believe, in spite of that change 
of taste in poetry which characterizes the present age. 
Rogers was of the old cligue :—the clique of which By- 
ron, Suelly, Keats, Lamb and other well known names, 
were the ornaments and pride. He probably owes much 
of his reputation to this identification with names so cele- 
brated in poetical annals ; but still his proper merits, are 
numerous and important. True, his verses are destitute 
of the passion of Byron, the wild melody of Shelly, the 
splendor of Keats—but he always writes purely and 
gracefully : and some of his versified tales of * Italy” are 
among the most pleasant in the language. 

The present edition of which we have received a copy 
from the pulishers, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson and Co., 
of Boston, is every thing which could be desired :—very 
handsome and well suited to the library. It also contains 
@ portrait of the author. 








Twenty YEARS IN THE Purtirprnes, Translated from 
the French of Paul P. de la Gironiere, Chevalier of the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


M. De La Gironiere has given us a most interesting ac- 
count of his twenty years’ residence in the Philippines, a 
group of islands in the far Pacific, of which very iittle is 
known. His volume will be found exceedingly pleasant 
reading and the simple manner in which he narrates the 
most dreadful encounters with Caymans, Boa Constric- 
tors and other monsters, will recommend his book to eve- 
ry lover of the adventurous. We were particularly struck 
with his account of the pursuit and capture of a huge Cay- 
man of fabulous size, who had devoured one of his men 
and a short time before breakfasted upon a young girl of 
the country, who waited upon Madam de la Grioniere. 
In his preface the author refers to M. Dumas’ account of 
himself in the “ Mille et un fantémes.” In this fantastic 
work the author of the “Guardsmen,” according to his 
wont, makes very free with the real personage—we mean 
M. de la Grioniere :—if we are not mistaken the fictitious 
here is entertained by the real gentleman. We doubt how- 
ever whether even the wild romance of Dumas contains 
anything more strange and interesting than some of M. 
de la Geroniere’s incidents. The work is in the hand- 
some style of the Harpers, and is profusely illustrated 
with wood cuts. 


Sin Jasper Carew Kyt. By Charles Lever: Author 
of the “ Dodd family abroad,” etc. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris. 

Mr. Lever seems to have waked up lately, and 
now presents himself with an enormous bundle of MS. 
under his arm, from which he draws instalments of a 
novel ata time. “The Dodd family abroad” was very 
bulky and has been published just a month. We now 
have another work of considerable length, as full of Jife 
and gaiety as the former. Some pages of “Sir Jasper 
Carew Knt.” are admirable for their point and wit :—the 
adventures of the hero in Paris, where he edited two bit- 
terly hostile journals, and knew Mamselle Margot will be 
found very interesting. ‘The book comes to us from the 
teeming press of the Harpers. 


ATHERTON, and other Tales. By Mary Russel Mitford, 
author of “Our Village.” Boston. Ticknor and 
Fields. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Few lady writers of the present day occupy as envia- 
ble a position as the authoress of “Our Village.” This, 
the last and longest of her tales, will be read with the 
deepest interest. Atherton is written with admirable 
skill, and takes the reader captive from the first page. It 
is one of those tales of English country life which pos- 
sess such genial and pleasant attraction—and we are 
sure the admirers of the former books of the authoress 
will regard it as her very best and most agreeable per- 
formance. The circumstances under which it was writ- 
were very distressing, and the power of the story in view 
of this fact, is remarkable. Miss Mitford had promised 
to write such a tale, and though laboring under very af- 
flicting bodily suffering, courageously executed her task 
and produced one of her best and most interesting works. 
The volume contains, in addition to “ Atherton” a num- 
ber of stories contributed from time to time, to different 
periodicals—some of them entertaining, others indiffer- 
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ent: written “ for pictures” as she says. This was quite 
enough, we should think, to deaden her invention. 
“ Atherton” is a very handsome volume and contains a 
well-executed portrait of the authoress. 





FooTPpRints OF Famous Men, designed as incitements 
to intellectual industry. By John G. Edgar, author of 
“The Boyhood of Great Men.” With illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. 
Morris. 


This is one of the Messrs. Harpers’ works for boys, 
and will be found exactly suited to its purpose. The 
writer, Mr. Edgar, who has had some experience in such 
works, has executed his task very agreeably. His style 
is plain and colloquial—just of that description which is 
apt to recommend his stories—or histories—to boys. We 
consider such books very beneficial to the growing minds 
of young people. The entertainment and instruction of 
the “ rising generation”’ has been a main point in the pub- 
lications of the Harpers. The volume before us contains 
a number of pleasing wood cuts. 


Tue TurkisH Empire: its history, political and reli- 
gious condition, manners and customs, etc., with bio- 
graphical sketches of the Sultan, Omer Pacha, etc. 
by Alfred De Besse, member of Embassy at Constan- 
tinople. Translated by Edward Joy Morris, U. 8. 
Chargé d’Affaires at Naples. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


A very interesting series of sketches of the Sultan and 
his most distinguished advisers, officers, and nobles. The 
title, which we have given at length, indicates the char- 
acter of the work very clearly. It contains much valua- 
ble information upon the present actors in the Eastern 
war, and will be found useful as a book of reference. A 
portrait of the Sultan and of Omer Pacha, are placed in 
front of the book :—not very accurate likenesses we fear. 
Omer, if the newspapers are true, is much more shaggy 
and bearish in appearance than he is here represented. 





Auprey. By the author of “Castle Avon,” “ Ravens- 
cliffe,” etc. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. 


“Castle Avon” and the former novels of this writer 
have attained a very high popularity with the ladies, who 
seem to hold her productions in especial esteem. We 
are sorry to say that we have never been able to give 
them that careful reading which is due to works so ar- 
tistically constructed, and of such sustained interest. 
“ Aubrey,”’ which has just made its appearance, as our 
readers will see above, from the press of the Harpers, 
will be extensively read. From a hasty glance at its 
pages it appears to be interesting. 





Tue Ornator’s Toucustone, or Eloquence Simplified ; 
embracing a comprehensive system of instruction for 
the improvement of the voice ; and for advancement in 
the general art of public speaking. By Hugh Me- 
‘Queen. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. 
{From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


| cid order which will render his book of great value to all 


who are interested in such matters. He treats of the 
means of acquiring the deep, fine, musical voice, which 
is so effective in oratory, of the proper key upon which 
the voice should be pitched in speaking, of gesticulation. 
narration, declamation, and every adjunct of the great art 


of oratory. We have seldom found so much valuable 
matter in so small a compass. The work must become 
popular. 





THe Porticat Works or James Beattie: With a 
Memoir of the author by Rev. Alexander Dyce. 


Tue Porticat Works or W1iLL1AM Facconer: With 
a Life by Rev. John Mitford. Boston. Little, Brown 
& Co. 1854. [From A. Morris, 91 Main Street. 


We have already had occasion to speak of this ex- 
ceedingly tasteful and handsome edition of the British 
poets. The aim of the publishers has been to present 
the works of the most .celebrated poets of England on 
the finest paper, but in the cheapest form. Few publica- 
tions as elegantly simple have appeared in this country. 
The volumes before us contain the great works of the 
two poets—“ The Minstre!”’ and the “ Shipwreck,” with 
many of their minor pieces. The memoirs are full and 
valuable. We cordially commend this excellent edition 
of the British poets to such of our readers as are anxious 
to possess an elegant copy of a book which no good li- 
brary should be without. 


Russia. Translated from the French of the Marquis de 
Custine. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1854, 
[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street, 


Mr. Appleton has done an acceptable service to the 
community at large in republishing this well-known work. 
It has long been out of print. and cannot fail to be most 
acceptable at the present time. The Marquis de Cus- 
tine’s work refers to the period of his visit to Russia in 
1839. No other book of travels in that singular country 
possesses half its value. The Marquis has had the honor 
of being attacked in the English quarterlies for his plain- 
speaking upon political subjects, and we need only say 
that the “ great Reviews” do not take the trouble to com 
bat pigmies. We are very much mistaken if this work 
does not becoine the standard authority upon the spirit of 
Russian institutions. The preface will show in what 
manner the author approached the subject. It is one of 
the most vigorous and admirable pieces of writing we 
have ever seen. 





A Poputar Account or THE Ancignt Eoyptians: Re- 
vised and Abridged from his larger work. By Sir J. 


Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.8., etc. Tlus- 
trated with five hundred wood cuts. TwoVols. New 


York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The large work of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, publish- 
ed in 1836, is standard authority upon the subject of 
Egyptian history. The present abridgment in two duo- 
decimo volumes will be very acceptable to students and 
all who take interest in the former civilization of the sin- 


Mr. McQueen has treated the important subject of} gular land of which it treats. The author goes at great 


public speaking, and the means of arriving at proficiency 
in all its different branches, with great fullness and a lu- 


length into an examination of the habits of the ancient 
Egyptians, and incidentally treats of the Greek civiliza- 
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tion—thus presenting a comparison between the two 
The edition before us is profusely illustrated with views 
of Egyptian remains, in the usual grotesque style, and 
the volumes present a very substantial appearance. 


Txmpxst and Sunsuine: or Life in Kentucky. By Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1854. 


Tempest and Sunshine are two young ladies—not the 
atmospheric phenomena which one might suppose them 
to be—this at least is true of them in Mrs. Holmes’ vol- 
ume. Julia Middleton is T’empest and her sister Fanny, 
Sunshine :—the two characters are thus placed before 
the reader with the broad, unmistakable distinctness which 
many prefer, especially careless and indolent readers. 
Mrs. Holmes’ work is a story of Kentncky life—and is 
told with great grace and ease. The domestic scenes 
are written as only a woman could write. In this de- 
partment there is no comparison between male and fe- 
male writers. The former always fail—the latter nearly 
always succeed. 


Essay on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
the Pursuit of Truth and other subjects. By Samuel 
Bailey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1854. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We have been able to give very little of our attention 
to Mr. Bailey’s treatise on Opinion: a very important 
department of philosophy as everybody knows. His ar- 
rangement seems to be very thorough, and the mode of 
treating each head full and careful, leaving no point slur- 
red or awkwardly put. We need say nothing of the au- 
thor except that we believe he is one of the literary clique 
of the City of Notions, and that he teaches that men are 
not responsible for wrong belief. His choice of an illus- 
tration—Appendix, p. 419— shows how very difficult it is 
for the philosopher to divest himself of that opinion he 
treats of—to practice what he preaches. 


Senmirz any Zumpr’s Crasicat Series: Advauced 
Latin Exercises. Philadelphia. Blanchard & Lea. 
1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We have frequently spoken of the manuals of Messrs. 
Schmitz and Zumpt; they have attained a high reputa- 
tion for accuracy and perspicuity of arrangement. The 
present volume, “ Advanced Latin Exercises,” is similar 
in style and design to the other books of the series. The 
“ examples” are taken from the purest writers of the lan- 
guage and are very apposite. We have received the vol- 
ume from Messrs. Blanchard & Lea the publishers. 


New REcEIPTS For Cooxinc: By Miss Leslie, com- 

’ prising all the new and approved methods for prepar- 

ing all kinds of soups, meats, cakes, etc., etc. Phila- 
delphia. T. B. Peterson. 


Miss Leslie is high authority we believe upon every- 
thing connected with the art of Cooking ; and though we 
have not read her volume and certainly never shall, we 


can quite conscientiously recommend it. It appeared 
originally a year or two since, and became very popular 
we believe. From Mr.G. M. West. 





Farm Implements and the principles of their con- 
struction and Use. With 200 engraved illustrations 
hy John G. Thomas. New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1854, 


We are not able to express any opinion of the practi- 
cal value of this book which has been sent to us by the 
publishers. We should say, however, that the farmers 
would find it full of useful hints, just of that description 
which they need. It is an explanation of the common 
principles which lie at the root of the every-day opera- 
tions upon a farm :—the construction of agricultural im- 
plements in general, and the best means of securing the 
utmost strength, lightness and durability in them all. 
The woodcuts very accurately describe the work. It is 
wholly practical, dealing with simple things—but show- 
ing how important trifies are in agriculture :—what men 
esteem trifles that is to say: for it is now well settled 
among philosophers, we believe, that there are no trifles. 

From Mr. Morris. 


REVERENCE IN THE Sanctuary. By A Layman. New 
York. Charles B. Norton. 1854. 


This little work has attracted a good deal of attention 
at the North. we believe, and some of its doctrines have 
excited much comment. We are afraid the denunciation 
of fan-users in church will find few advocates in our 
warm Southern latitudes. We have not had an opportu- 
nity to read the work, however, and can express no opin- 
ion of its literary or religious character. From A. Mor- 
ris. 


THe Quiet Heart—from Blackwood’s Magazine. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


“ Lady Lee’s Widowhood” which preceded this tale in 
Blackwood, and was republished by the Messrs Harper, 
became very popular we understand : the present story 
is apt to be received with like favor. The former was 
very well executed and full of life, humour and interest ; 
at times coarse but always interesting. The “Quiet 
Heart” is much more serious in tone and has little of the 
abandon of Maga’s stories generally. 

The Messrs. Harper issue it as one of their “ Library 
of Select Novels” in the familiar brown cover which the 
fiction-reading public are so well acquainted with. 


Tue MaGazines. 


We have received from the publishers, Harper's and 
Putnam's Magazines, which are as full of instruction and 
entertainment as ever. From Mr. Woodhouse the Quar- 
terlies and Blackwood have reached us—the Reviews of 
average interest, Blackwood rather indifferent. How the 
editor of this periodical can publish such an intensely 
bad production as “ Marathon” we cannot understand. 
The “ Edinburg” contains a very excellent resumé? of the 
history of Mormonism with so.ne very intelligent views 
upon the spirit and probable effect of the imposture. The 
literary department at the end of the Westminster con- 
tinues to be infidel in its tendency. 





